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Student Review is an independent student 
publication dedicated to serving Brigham 
Young University's campus community. 

Student volunteers from all disciplines edit 
and manage Student Review; however, opin- 
ions expressed are those of individual authors 
and do not necessarily reflect views of the SR 
staff BYU, or The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. 

Student Review is published weekly during 
fall and winter semesters and monthly during 
spring and summer terms by Student Review 
Foundation, a nonprofit corporation. SRF oper- 
ates under the direction of the Foundation for 
Student Thought, also a nonprofit corporation. 

A year's subscription costs $10. 

We invite all students to get involved with 
Student Review. Articles are welcome from 
anyone involved in the BYU campus commu- 


nity. 
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Equality in the Scriptures | 


Dear Editor, 

Perhaps the letter to the editor of 
April 5 entitled “Wives—Submit 
Yourselves” was another unfunny 
joke akin to E. Taylor of Provo’s 
Daily Universe fame (it has been 
rumored that E. Taylor is female). 
Or perhaps Student Review is at- 
tempting to solicit controversy in 
order to increase readership. 

For some reason, women at BYU 
are consistently ridiculed for at- 
tempting to follow the prophet’s 
counsel by attempting to find hus- 
bands and have children, and at the 
same time for “demanding too 
much attention and too many 
worldly goods” of the man who 
kindly stoops to help them to the 
Celestial Kingdom. She seems to be 
“damned if she does and damned if 
she doesn’t,” at least inthis commu- 
nity. 

Like many who twist the doc- 
trines of God, the anonymous letter 
writer has quoted scriptures out of 
context. Forinstance, nowhere does 
it say that “a woman can’t get to the 
celestial kingdom unless a man 
takes her there” unless it also makes 
it clear that the opposite is true. The 
writer quotes Eph. 5:22 (“wives, 
submit yourselves unto your own 
husbands”) but fails to quote the 
corollary: “Husbands, love your 
wives, even as Christ also loved the 
church, and gave himself for it.” 

Perhaps if men followed this 
counsel, both in and out of mar- 
riage, women would have more 
ease in bearing their responsibili- 
ties. The writer quotes 1Ne. 13:16, 
which refers to the daughters of 
Zion who are “haughty, and walk 
with stretched forth necks and 
wanton eyes.” I am sure that the 
writer will recall several places in 
scripture in which men are said to 
have “stiff necks and hard hearts.” 


Further, President Hinckley, in a 
satellite broadcast fireside on 29 
January, 1984, said, “To men within 
the sound of my voice, wherever you 
may be, I say, if you are guilty of 
demeaning behavior toward your 
wife, if you are prone to dictate and 
exercise authority over her, if you 
are selfish and brutal in your actions 
in the home, then stop it! Repent! 
Repent now while you have the 
opportunity to do so,” 

President Hinckley tells the story 
of a woman who wondered if there 
would ever come a time when 
women would be “first class 
member(s] of the human race,” if 
there would ever beanything to look 
forward to besides “being barefoot 
and pregnant.” Hinckley says that 
“there is bitter tragedy in the lines of 
that letter... . The situation is tragic 
because it is so extremely different 
from what our Father in Heaven 
would have for his daughters.” 

He quotes Matt. 19:4-6, in which 
husband and wife areto becomeone, 
and comments, “God our Eternal 
Father ordained that we should be 
companions. That implies equality. 

.. There is no basis in the gospel for 
inferiority or superiority as between 
the husband and wife. Do you think 
that God our Eternal Father loves his 
daughters less than he loves his 
sons? Nomancandemeanor belittle 
his wife as a daughter of God with- 
out giving offense to her and his 
Father in Heaven.” 

Why must we continue this point- 
less debate regarding the equality of 
the sexes? We must heed the recent 
words of our prophet, Ezra Taft 
Benson, regarding the sin of pride. 
He stated that pride is competing 
with others for relative superiority. 
Men who feel that in order to honor 
their priesthood authority they must 
dominate women are guilty of pride, 


the sin of the world. 


Lest it be said that women who — 


assert their rights for equality are 
themselves violating the words of 
living scripture, let me say that 
women who attempt to dominate 
men are equally guilty of pride. But 
silence will not convince those in 
error of their false ways. Had the 
American blacks merely signed pe- 
titions to stop segregation and other 
forms of prejudice, they would 
likely still find themselves in op- 
pressed circumstances. 

It took a civil war, court orders, 
the National Guard and a March on 
Washington to obtain sufficient rec- 
ognition to turn our “stiff necks.” 
For men who feel that women today 
are violating their “rightful station” 


Editor's Reply 


| Dear Stirling: 

Student Review’s editorial policy tries to accommodate a diversity of | _ 
opinions, including some that are as unpalatable as the letter you so 
strongly object to (though they are generally less inflammatory). We 
assumed that the writer meant the letter in question to be falacious, 
laughable, weak-minded and an example of how scripture can and has 
been used to support foolish and offensive arguments. We felt that its 
intent was not to dehumanize women, but to make us aware of how 
canon can be used for mistaken purposes. 

The letter is unpleasant and unsettling, especially for women who 
have perhaps been made the object of such “dehumanizing” rhetoric. 

The Review probably erred in allowing the letter to be run anony- 
mously. One must question the worth of submissions for which no one. 
takes credit. Another error was made in not more carefully prefacing _. 
the letter for our readers. Perhaps we should have explained the intent 
of the article, or at least hinted at its satirical form more strongly. We 
assumed, probably wrongly, that asking for “thoughtful consideration” 


would suffice. 


We appreciate your response, and Robyn’s—clearly there are 
thoughtful readers who are willing to defend the positions of those 


wronged—in this case, women. 


The Editors 


by attempting to obtain their God- 
given equality, remember 2 Ne. 
26:33: “black and white, bond andl 
free, male and female... allare alike 
unto God.” 


dcoreipeninn 


eect ai tndn, Veta! 


Remember the vital importance of : 
empathy. It is easy to dismiss hu- — 


man rights if we are not a part of the © 


a 


oppressed group. In the words of — 
John Stoessinger, “It is no longer 


enough to understand ... with one’s 


mind; one must learn to feel ... 


one’s soul.” Jesus Christ, whom we © 
say that we emulate as His emissar-_ 


ies here on Earth, knew the meaning 
of empathy. He bled from every 
pore for His empathy. 


Sincerely, 
Robyn Openshaw-Pay 


with — 


# 
i 


A 


Editorial Pornography 


Editor: 


SR begins to fulfill its potential as an ad 
dition to the BYU community when it prints 
articles that deal responsibly with matters im- 
portant to us as students, citizens, Christians, 
and humans. When readers and staff members 
take time to write and submit articles, the 
magazine becomes a true forum of student and 


faculty thought. 


Despite this potential for good, SR can, and 
sometimes does, act as a potent source of dehu- 
manizing incompetence. This occurred most 
recently when SR_ published an anonymous 
letter to the editor entitled “Wives-Submit 
Because the letter relied on the 
abusive power of offensive vocabulary rather 
than on logical, articulate arguments (of which 
there were none), and because of the letter’s 
inane, demeaning comments about women, I 
suggest there are several reasons the letter 
undermines the effectiveness of SR as a forum 
of open thought, and therefore should not have 


Yourselves.” 


been published. 


First, readers justifiably judge SR by the ar- 
ticles it publishes. Competent, caring readers 
(potential writers) turn elsewhere whenSR not 
only fails to provide serious, thoughtful dia- 


logue, but publishes articles that are neither intel- 


ligible nor intelligent. 


viduals. 


Eric Wilson). 


Second, the publication of the letter was clear 
evidence of SR’s inability to maintain a respon- 
sible editorial policy concerning the publication 
of dehumanizing disinformation. This was 
clearly the case in the publication of last week's 
letter to the editor, but can also be seen in the fre- 
quent insults directed towards women in articles, 
Top 20 and Bottom 10 entries, and “For Inquiring 
Minds” and “Eavesdropper”’columns. The more 
openly SR displays its editorial irresponsibility, 
the less attraction it will hold for responsible indi- 


By publishing this letter to the editor, SR may 
have been (as it has in the past) trying to card a 
cheap laugh from our culture's inferior treatment 
of women. If so, SR has acted to increase, rather 
than alleviate, the problem. A better course, 
though certainly more time and thought consum- 
ing, would be for SR to spend greater effort exam- 
ining the causes, corollaries, and conditions asso- 
ciated with such sexism (as with the the recent ar- 
ticles on sexism at BYU by Heather O’Brien and 


And third, printing such letters may attract the 
kind of writers and topics common to the “Letters 


an example to SR, refuses to print anonymous let- 


following: 


ters). If SR’s desire is not simply to fill space but to fill 
its space with informative, interesting writing, it 
must adopt a more mature editorial policy. 
Evidently, the SR has such a policy, but doesn’ t 
consider or follow it when publishing questionable _ 
articles and not-so-questionable letters to the editor. — 
The Student Review mission statement includes the © 


Christ of Latter-day Saints. 


tutions. 


SR would do well to practice its own stated goals. 
Ifit doesn’t, continuing the editorial path it has taken, 
SR will diminish its worth and potential for good by © 
publishing further editorial pornography such as 
“Wives—Submit Yourselves.” 


Stirling Adams ( 


UPR 


to the Editor” section of the Daily Universe (which, as — 


We value the moral code and principles of Brigham / 
Young University and its sponsor, The Church of Jesus — 


We value responsible community service, high standard 
of journalistic ethics, and respect for individuals and insti- 
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From One Jerusalem To Another 


by Ira Sharkansky 
Visiting Professor of Political Science 
from Hebrew University 


be MOUNTAINS OVER PROVO ARE 
strong and peaceful, especially as 
viewed from the valley. They sit 
there without threatening to move. 
Only their colors change. They be- 
come pink on clear evenings. Dur- 
ing the late summer a line of red.and 
yellow begins moving down the 
slopes, to be followed later by an- 
other line of pure white. 

It is not only the mountains that 
are solid and secure. Faces are as 
cheerful as those of Norman Rock- 
well. Behaviors and opinions re- 
mind me of high school in the 1950s. 
Boys and girls are paired up, or 
working on it. Students make a 
point of saying that they are married 
and have children. The term “living 
together” is not in the vocabulary. 
Commitments to home, family, 
church, and the Republican Party 
complete the picture. 

A decent Republican incumbent 
governor was challenged by a mod- 
est Democrat in the 1988 state elec- 
tions. Both candidates expressed 
admiration for the other, and admit- 
ted that government was important 
but could be too big. An independ- 
ent candidate tried to find room for 
himself, but he also was a gentle- 

man. The residents did their duty 
and voted, typically more than in 
most other states. Journalists and 


political scientists said it was a more. 


exciting election than usual. 
We left our Jerusalem in late July 
and followed Israel's election cam- 
paign in the press. The major party 
candidates debated their ap- 
proaches to ending the Arab upris- 
ing and making peace. One party 
indicated its willingness to trade 
land for peace. Another asserted 
that it would not withdraw from any 
oftheland. Adding tothe noise were 
Communists on the left, and the 
right-wing parties that wanted to 
finish with the problems of the occu- 
pied territories by expelling Arabs or 
annexing the land to Israel. Several 
religious parties were on another 
wave altogether. The electorate did 


not makea clear choice, and now the - 


arguments continue within a gov- 
ernment coalition. 

Most of my male friends, students, 
and myself spent upwards of 40 
days in the army during 1988, and 
much additional time talking about 
it and winding down from the ten- 
sions, or helping friends and rela- 
tives deal with their problems. Israel 
is painted as the evil Goliath in the 
international media, but many Is- 
raelis still feel themselves to be the 
underdog David. 

Feelings of self-doubt contend 
with those of self-defense, amidst 
memories of 80 years of Arab cru- 
elty, and more years of anti-Semitic 
gangs elsewhere. We yearn for the 


day when the wolf can liedown with 
the lamb, but do not feel that we can 
be the lamb. 

Even before this latest Arab upris- 
ing, acts of violence or efforts at vio- 
lence were a daily occurrence. Fire 
bombs are thrown at cars and un- 
wary Jews are stabbed in Arab 
crowds. Explosives are left at bus 
stops, under benches, and in trash 
containers. Most fail to go off, or are 
disarmed. Some blow up while still 
with those who make or transport 
them. The threat of explosions pro- 


ety. 

Mormons have had problems 
with troublesome Gentiles, but the 
move to Utah accomplished its goal. 
One does hear nasty remarks about 
Mormons, Utah, and especially BYU 
and Provo. However, a series of 
impressive leaders and the choir 
have done a lot for the community. 
Overall, Mormons may benefit more 
than they lose from their identity. 

Residents of our Jerusalem have 
suffered greatly for rejecting Jesus 
Christ and Mohammed. Yet even 


e New Jerusalem shall be built 


duces anxiety and traffic jams when 
the police are called to deal with 
parcels that turn out to be forgotten 
lunches or handbags. 

Jerusalem has been besieged and 
conquered 37 times in 4,000 years. 
David took it from the Jebusites. 
More recently the British took it 
from the Turks, Jordanians took 
part of it from the Israelis, and the 
Israelis took it from the Jordanians. 
Some friends fought for their own 
neighborhoods or were shelled in 
their homes during the wars of 1948 
and 1967, or during outbursts of 
fighting between the wars. The 
military cemetery is a place to re- 
member friends and to pray that the 
killing will stop. 


SECURITY IS ONLY PART OF IsRAEL’S 
problem. Aspirations to have 
world-class universities, museums, 
theater, and music, as well as credit- 
able health and housing programs, 
strain the economy beyond the 
breaking point. For several years 
until the middle of 1985 inflation 
ranged between 8 and 27 percent 
per month! It was necessary to in- 
vest parts of each paycheck for peri- 
ods of two and three weeks in order 
to preserve its value to the end of the 
month. Economic and_ security 
problems make Israel dependent on 
outsiders. Given the way outsiders 
have treated us in the not-so-distant 
past, that is another source of anxi- 


the majority that is not religious 
seems to insist that if there is a God 
He is One that is uncompromised by 
a son or prophet. 

Along with this unity that has kept 
us alive is a diversity that makes us 


‘contentious and interesting. Reli- 


gious Jews from Europe speak in 
Yiddish and look with contempt at 
Israelis who use Hebrew for secular 
purposes. Jews from North Africa 
and Asia bristle at the sound of Yid- 
dish, which they associate with the 
Jews who dominated their parents 
40 years ago. Israelis who want their 
government to be more forceful in 
dealing with the Arabs fight in the 
same military units with Israelis 
who support the creation of a Pales- 
tinian state, and then demonstrate 
against one another in the streets. 
Dark-skinned Jews who immigrated 
from Yemen, India, and Ethiopia 
challenge the foreigners who equate 
Zionism with racism. 

There is much that is attractive 
about Provo’s homogeneous com- 
munity at peace with itself and its 
surroundings. Yet the admirable 
traits of moderation and discipline 
do not sit well with the notion of a 
university. To date, students have 
been reluctant to express in my 
classes sentiments that are noticea- 
bly left of center. They seem even 
more subdued than conservative 
students at the University of Wis- 
consin - circa 1970 - who tended not 


to express right of center viewsin my 
classes. 

This may have something to do 
with differences in conditions. Stu- 
dents in many institutions are more 
career-oriented and less likely to 
challenge established norms than in 
the heady days of the Vietnam War. 
I have seen many competent and 
well written exams at BYU, but few 
that depart radically from the lec- 
tures or assigned readings. I hope 
that my personality does not hinder 
free expression; it does not quiet the 


noise at the Hebrew University. 

There have been rewarding mo- 
ments from the spiritual overlaps 
between this Jerusalem and our 
own. Yet it is difficult to explain that 
views of Judaism here differ from 
those in our Jerusalem. My previous 
reading had not prepared me for a 
lecture about the religion of Moses 
and the Book of Mormon. The lec- 
turer would probably be as shocked 
to be accused of blasphemy as I was 
to hear Jesus being read into the 
Torah. I have yet to learn how to 
respond gracefully to people who 
speak with pride about a Jewish 
parent or grandparent who joined 
the Church. Most curious was a 
student who expressed a desire to 
convert to Orthodox Judaism, but 
who saw no problem in also remain- 
ing a Mormon. 


] REMAIN FASCINATED WITH THE ISSUES OF 
cultureand politics that attracted me 
to spend a year at BYU. The commu- 
nity is more complex than it appears 
to others. It is not the rigid cult that 
is described by some outsiders anda 
few insiders. 

Individual Mormons take pridein 
identifying themselves as politically 
different from the mainstream. 
Non-Mormons who do research on 
Mormons or the state of Utah—in- 
cluding me—have been approached 
by Mormons whoare sharply critical 
of the Church leadership, both for 


the substance and the style of its 
political activities. 

Mormon culture is not clearly 
“eft” or “right” across a wide range 
of attitudes. Attitudinal surveys 
find that Mormons resemble conser- 
vative Protestants in their opposi- 
tion to the “new morality” of casual 
sex, pornography, and abortions. 
Yet they are closer to liberal Protes- 
tants and Jews in their attitudes 
about racial justice and civil liberties. 

Numerous Mormons have voted 
against the Church’s advice on refer- 
enda dealing with legislative appor- 
tionment, liquor, or cable television. 
Religious teachings against debt do 
not deter Utah state and local offi- 
cials from having about the highest 
levels of debt per capita inthe nation. 
A high rate of larceny might be ex- 
plained by unusually accurate re- 
porting of minor crime. 


ONE OF THE NATION'S HIGHEST INCI- 
dence of college education among 
adults coexists with about the lowest 
rate of spending per pupil on ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 
This may reflect Mormon attach- 
ments to culture that make it pos- 
sible to teach their children cheaply 
in the public schools. High birth 
rates and a low incidence of abor- 
tions fit the expectations. Likewise a 
low incidence of welfare recipients. 
Yet the people of Utah use the pro- 
gram of free or low-cost school 
lunches at a rate that is close to the 
highest in the country. This may 
reflect the large size of many fami- 
lies, which allows children to qualify 
for the program despite their par- 
ents’ middle-class level of income. 
The school lunch program may also 
be a welfare program that is not 
considered “welfare” in Utah. 

The role of Mormons in Nevada, 
wherethey area significant minority 
alongside policies that support 
gambling and prostitution, is an is- 
sue that begs for clarification. Of 
lesser importance is the refusal of 
BYU to sell soft drinks with caffeine, 
while active Mormons on the staff 
assert that they are not prohibited by 
church doctrine, and bring them 
from home. 

After six months I continue to 
enjoy the spectacular scenery, as 
well as the modest and decent char- 
acter of the people. Yet an apprecia- 
tion of the peace and quiet comes up 
against the appeals of my own his- 
tory, no matter how difficult the 
problems. The renewal of a vibrant 
Jewish society in Israel is one of the 
great dramas in history. So is the 
creation of a Mormon society in the 
American West. I am pleased to 
have lived in both. 
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Men and Women: Our Common Ground 


by Sam Rushforth 
Botany and Range Science 


The obvious and pleasant differ- 
ences between men and women 
never seem more evident to us than 
at this time of year. Certainly most of 
us are biologically programmed to 
notice and appreciate these differ- 
ences that seem so wonderfully evi- 
dent in the spring after a long, grey 
winter. The very survival of our 
species depends upon us noticing 
and acting upon our mutual attrac- 
tion. 

Just take a look. Anyone can see 
that we are profoundly different. 
But are we really so different? Just 
how significant are the contrasts we 
see among us? Is it true that male 
and female is the most fundamental 
distinction to be made between hu- 
mans? Isit true that we are as differ- 


ent as we seem at first glance? Oris« ing early development the sexual 


it possible that the similarities we 
share at a fundamental level are 
more important than our differ- 
ences? 

To answer some of these ques- 
tions, it is fascinating to examine 
some very newand exciting research 
in genetics and human develop- 
ment. To begin with, it has been 
known for a century or so that hu- 
man sex is determined by chromo- 
some pattern. Ifa fetus has two X- 
chromosomes, one from the father 
and one from the mother, the child 
will be born a girl. If the fetus has an 
X-chromosome fromthe mother and 
a Y-chromosome from the father, the 
child will be born a boy. 

In the early stages of develop- 
ment, the human fetus does not 
show either male or female charac- 
teristics. Or more to the point, dur- 


tissues of the fetus are composed of 
both male and female systems. De- 
velopment of the sex of the growing 
child occurs by emphasizing certain 
characteristics and removing others. 
What events occur to cause the dif- 
ferentiation of the characteristics we 
typically associate with males and 
females? 

We have come to understand 
during recent years that no human 
group froma different geographical 
region has any single gene that is 
absent from any other group. That 
is, every human being has a com- 
plete set of human genetic informa- 
tion. Furthermore, every human on 
earth is identical in 85% of our ge- 
netic information. That is, we are 
about 85% identical whether black 
or white, Asian or Australian, male 
or female. 


by Richard Dalebout 
School of Accountancy 


Some years ago a young man who was unhappy 
with me sent me a book entitled On Being a Christian 
and a Lawyer. He had been a defendant in a legal 
matter, and I had represented the plaintiff. The case 
was unremarkable and routine, and it was settled out 
of court and forgotten. But not by him. In his mind he 
had been in the right, and, according to his logic, the 
only reason he had been forced to settle was because of 
my “skill” in representing the plaintiff. 

In consequence thereof, he sent me the book. With 
the book was a message which observed, “Some skills 
in deceit are necessary in order to be a successful 
lawyer.” But, the message went on, maybe the book 
would show me how asa lawyer I could make a living 
without violating religious principles. 

I sent hima letter, and he replied, and then! sent him 
another letter; then wetalked onthe telephone, and we 
solved the problem. And what was the problem? He 
had not understood the legal system (and for that he 
can be excused). When he could not understand, he 

‘had followed human nature and assumed that he was 
in the right and I was in the wrong. As we corre- 
sponded and talked, we found that truly there was no 
problem. In fact, we concluded, neither of us had been 
in the wrong. It really had been a routine case, and all 
of the parties were better off having it settled. 

It was nice to settle the problem with the young man, 
but the ethical question he raised by sending the book 
remained: can a lawyer be a Christian; can a lawyer 
even be honest? I think lawyers can, but it is not easy. 
What follows are some observations on these ques- 
tions, and their solution. 

First, the obvious. There are lawyers who are un- 
Christian and dishonest. Therearealso clients who are 
un-Christian and dishonest. Sometimes they get to- 
gether. Whether together or apart, they cause prob- 
lems for those who aspire to better behavior. 

Second, the less obvious. Some “dishonest” behav- 
ior by lawyers is nothing more than viewpoint. The 
young man thought I was deceitful; his opponent, my 
client, thought I was okay. It would be nice if people 
were more balanced in their viewpoint, but that’s not 
reality. The reality is that people hire lawyers to rep- 
resent them in their relations with other people and 
other lawyers in competitive economic and legal 
matters. Sometimes people lose in that competition, 
and then it is only natural to react and accuse the 
opposition of being dishonest. 

Third, a story. The various legal associations quite 
properly have a lot of rules describing honest conduct 


On Whether a Lawyer Can Be 
a Christian, or Even Honest 


for lawyers. A problem, though, is that lawyers aren't 
intimidated by rules. They are trained to read, inter- 
pret, compare, and sometimes challenge rules, but not 
to be afraid of them. Add the so-called “Lust, Larceny 
and Lucre” of human behavior to abstract rules which 
must be interpreted in light of that behavior, and the 
analytical process can be fascinating and _all-consum- 
ing. So fascinating and so all-consuming, in fact, that 
sometimes the underlying ethical basis of the rules can 
be forgotten. 

[have a friend, a lawyer, who taught mea lesson in 
how to steer an honest and even Christian ship inasea 
ofrules. Another lawyer sent my friend a case, which 
wasto collect alarge sum of money. Theclients agreed 
to pay my friend one-fourth of the amount collected if 
my friend could induce the debtor to pay voluntarily. 
But if it was necessary for my friend to conduct a trial 
to collect the money, he would receive one-third of the 
amount collected. 

My friend started the process leading to trial, but 
didn’t have to finish, because the debtor changed his 
mind and paid the debt part way through the process. 
The result was that my friend finished the case with 
efforts which were more thantheamount necessary for 
the one-fourth fee, but less than the amount necessary 
for the one-third fee. Which amount should my friend 
receive for his work, one-fourth or one-third? 

Others involved in the case intervened in behalf of 
my friend and persuaded the clients to pay the one- 
third fee, which they were willing to do because they 
were pleased with the job he had done. 

I later learned that my friend chose to take only the 
one-fourth fee, and I asked him why. He said that he 
knew that some people viewed lawyers as being dis- 
honest, and he wanted to avoid even the appearance of 
being that way. The issue was simple: if he took the 
one-third fee, the clients might think he was dishonest; 
if he took only the one-fourth fee, the clients might 
think he was honest. So my friend took the one-fourth 
fee. I think he was honest. In his willingness to go 
beyond simple honesty and to affirmatively try to do 
good, I think he was Christian. 

Last, an answer. Can lawyers be Christian, or even 
honest? Yes, and they do it just like everyone else: they 
do their best to follow correct principles. Like my 
friend, every person, lawyer or layman, who actively 
does his or her genuine best to conform to the highest 
principles of behavior will usually be ethical and 
honest and Christian. 


Professor Dalebout teaches business law at BYU. 


There is one small but interesting 
divergence from this pattern. Men 
have a single gene that women lack. 
It is located on the Y-chromosome 
and is known as the TIF (Testes Ini- 
tiation Factor) gene. This gene be- 
comes active in the early develop- 
ment of the fetus to initiate the pro- 
duction of male hormones. In the 
presence of these hormones, the 
male tissues of the fetus continue to 
develop to produce testes while the 
female tissues wither and are lost. In 
the absence of the TIF gene, the 
female tissues develop and the male 
tissues are lost. 

At the same time, if male 
hormones are present, tissues are 
prepared for the development of 
changes that occur at puberty to 
produce familiar male secondary 
sex characteristics. If these 
hormones are absent, characteristics 
that develop at puberty produce 
female characteristics. 

What is fascinating in all this is 
that the presence or absence of a 
single gene is responsible for the 
development of a person’s sex. The 
same tissue in the absence of the TIF 
gene produces female characteris- 
tics and in the presence of the TIF 
gene produces male characteristics. 

It is clear that the genetic differ- 
ences between males and females 
are small. Putting this another way, 
Iam genetically more similar to my 
sister Ann, even though she is a 
woman, than I am to any man on 
campus. Furthermore, I am equally 
likely to. be genetically more similar 
to any woman than to any man. 

Iam fascinated to think that in the 
absence of a single gene, the TIF 
gene, I would have been a woman. | 
would be about 20% smaller, would 
have somewhat different pelvic 
structure and would have noticea- 
bly different secondary sex charac- 
teristics. The same tissues that be- 
came who I now am would have 
produced female characteristics. 
Would I be the same person? Would 


I have the same thoughts, drives, 
desires? What would I feel about 
myself? 

It is becoming clear that these 
questions are mostly about gender 
rather than sex. Genderis a separate 
but related issue that is largely cul- 
tural. We are beginning to find that 
what we think individually and cul- 
turally about our sex strongly influ- 
ences the way we behave, our expec- 
tations, our desires, even our limits. 

Such cultural limitation of human 
potential boldly shows the need for 
us to face the issues of sexual dis- 
crimination rampant in today’s cul- 
ture. The way I see it as a biologist, 
women and men are equal partners 
in our walk together on earth. We 
have or should have the same goals, 
essentially the same abilities and 
certainly the same valueand placein 
society. 

Biologically it makes sense, of 
course, to differentiate between men 
and women. Our species depends 
upon such distinction. But the actual 
differences among us are small and 
the similarities are great. Thereis no 
biological basis for male chauvin- 
ism. Men, on the average, are about 
20% larger than women, but they are 
no smarter, no more nurturing, no 
more able to compete in any aspect 
of life. ? 

It is time for us to come to recog- 
nize the great similarities and cele- 
brate the small but wonderful differ- 


ences among us. It is time for us to — 


heal, to accept one another, men and 
women, as equals in every aspect of 


our lives. It is time for us to realize . 
that the victory of every person is © 


our own victory. As long as any 
person among us of any race or ei- 
ther sex is diminished, we are dimin- 
ished. As long as we use small bio- 
logical differences to magnify and 
excuse domination and cultural vio- 
lence, we are all saddened and less- 


ened. We must walk together to-~ 


ward a future of peace, equality, sis- 
terhood and brotherhood. 
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Navigating the Information Age 


by B. Kent Harrison 
Physics and Astronomy 


A. I CONFRONT A WORLD ALMOST 


drowning in information, it is often 
difficult for me to make sense of that 
information. I have frequently found 
that other people have difficulty with 
it, too. So here are a few sugges- 
tions—from science, philosophy, sta- 
tistics—not often explicitly taught in 
college courses, but helpful to me in 
just plain thinking about matters. 


1. If you are confronted with a 
new idea, product, philosophy, ei- 
ther (a) experiment—try it out, test 
it— or (b) use trusted authorities’ in- 
formation about it. 

Experiment is not always feasible. 
Obviously, you cannot test.all ideas, 
or even asmall fraction of them. You 
must judge whether the tests done by 


others have been carried out objec- - 


tively. Youshould not test some ideas 


yourself; for example, you should not 
try violating moral laws to see the 
effect, but should depend on testi- 
mony and knowledge from other 


_sources. Thescripture “By their fruits 


‘context, 


yeshall knowthem” is helpfulin such 
cases. 

However, experiment is frequently 
possible and useful. In a religious 
Alma 32 suggests experi- 
ment for evaluating his words. 
Modern science has achieved success 
by carefully testing assertions (where 
Aristotle sometimes failed by not 
doing so). Bureaucracies, on the 
other hand, are organizations that 
often do not test carefully, or that 
often persist in error—the Sergeant 
York weapon system is a good ex- 


-ample—and thus they may continue 


unworkable programs. 


' Try controlled experiments; try a 


new detergent against an old one 
yourself (test that TV ad!). Try one 
automobile against another; try one 


_ automobile salesman against another! 


The need for controls in experimenta- 
tion is not often appreciated, as in the 


case of the people who objected to a 


controlled experiment with a disease 
vaccine on the grounds that some 
children would not get the good stuff, 
or with those who tout miracle cures 
for cancer. : 

Beware of mere anecdotes about 
the efficacy of various diets, or mir- 
acle cures for allergies. Anecdotes 
make good reading but poor science. 
Anecdotes typically suffer from 
“observer bias”—the tendency to see 
verification of an idea in only a few 
circumstances around oneself. 
(“Two of my friends tried that diet, 
and they lost weight, so it must 
work!”) 

Remember also that the media tend 


to stress the sensational and the 


unusual, not the carefully tested. 


Confronted with something that 


claims your belief or attention—as- 
trology, for example, or a device for 
producing energy outof thin air—ask 
yourself how the idea can be tested. If 
there isn’t a good way to test it, as 
with the vague claims of astrology, it 


is likely of dubious validity. 

Ask yourself what the promoter 
stands to gain from the idea (such 
as money!). Examine the assump- 
tions: are they objectively handled? 
Could the promoter’s self-interest 
have led him astray? Skepticism, as 
long as it is not carried to extremes, 
is not a bad position to take. 


2. Develop a sense of the quan- 
titative nature of things. 

People often do not have a good 
sense of sizes, numbers, scales of 


- things not familiar to them. They 


may distort proportions, estimates, 
etc., particularly when several 
powers of ten are involved. .(What 
is the difference between one mil- 
lion dollars and one thousand dol- 
lars? Quiet a bit—but they are often 
confused.) For example, it has been 
suggested that one reason for 
Hitler’s armies’ failure in the USSR 
in World War Ilis that Hitler, being 
accustomed to the smaller dis- 
tances of Western Europe, did not 
grasp the immense size of the So- 
viet Union. 

Several other examples can be 
mentioned. Two poisoned grapes 
recently caused an overreaction 
that nearly devastated the Chilean 
fruit industry. Other scares, trum- 
peted in the newspapers and on 
television, have produced similar 
results. 

A large earthquake was pre- 
dicted for 1982 on the basis of the 
planets’ happening to be all on the 
same side of the Earth at one time. 


An elementary calculation using’ 


Newton’s law of gravitation easily 
shows that the effect of the planets 
is miniscule compared to the effect 
of the moon, which is always pres- 
ent. Even if you didn’t have 
Newton’s law immediately at your 
disposal, a knowledge that gravity 
gets weaker with distance would 
lead you to this conclusion, since 
the planets are very far away: 

In this example, the failure to 
consider the ever-present large ef- 
fect of the moon illustrates the fact 
that sometimes people think in ab- 
solute terms instead of relative 


Centennial 


terms. Nuclear radiation is often 
considered dangerous in any 
amount whatever; yet the total dose 
received by the average person from 
all man-made sources is less than 
that from natural background radia- 
tion; both’doses are very small. In 
considering whether radiation from 
a proposed nuclear power plant in 
your neighborhood is harmful, you 
should compare it with alternatives; 
what are the dangers of air pollution 
from existing fossil fuel plants? 

Of course some concern with pos- 
sible dangers is entirely appropriate. 
A balanced, not extreme, position is 
best. For example, excessive doses 
of x-rays can be harmful; the 
dentist’s lead apron on your lap 
during an x-ray is a good protection. 
But the diagnostic use of x-rays is 
certainly appropriate at certain 
times, as when you have a broken 
arm, or in annual mammogram tests 
for breast cancer in women over age 
50. 

Closely allied to the matter of 
understanding correct proportion is 
the fact that most things are fairly 
continuous. They don’t usually 
change abruptly. Cartoon charac- 
ters do not reflect real life when they 
walk out into the air for a while and 
then plummet as the gravity is sud- 
denly turned on. Breakthroughs 
and sudden changes of policy do not 
occur frequently—although they do 
occur, as in the dramatic shifts that 
seem to be taking place in the USSR 
under Gorbachev. 

Be aware of the use of statistics in 
our lives around us. Things tend to 
follow rather normal behavior; if 
they didn’t we could have extreme 
climate patterns, great fluctuations 
in population effects, extremes in 


’ behavior. 


As an example of an important 
statistical distinction, note the differ- 
ence between totals and averages. 
They are often confused. An airline 


- manufacturer would be concerned 


with the total weight of the passen- 
gers on an airplane in designing its 
overall structure, but would ‘con- 
sider average weight (and its range) 
in designing seats. 


Energy content of a body is a total 
value, but is often confused with 
temperature, which is the measure 
of an average (of internal kinetic 
energy), as is illustrated in the fact 
that you can be badly burned by hot 
water ina bathtub, but not beburned 
at all by a much hotter spark from a 
bonfire. Realize that statistics can be 
used to mislead; averages, for ex- 
ample, do not tell the whole story, as 
in the case of the man who drowned 
in a stream averaging only six inches 
deep. 


3. Learn to estimate. 

We all do some estimating, as in 
figuring the time it takes to drive to 
Pennsylvania or in determining if 
we have enough money to live on 
until the end of the month. But we 
can extend this facility to rather as- 
tonishing lengths if we use common 
sense and basic facts that most of us 
have at our disposal. 

This ability is discussed ina recent 
Readers’ Digest article (“Problem 
Solving Made Easier,” December 
1988, p. 169.). It was used exten- 
sively by the physicist Enrico Fermi 
(as well as many others), and prob- 
lems of this type are called “Fermi 
problems.” The article explains 
quick estimates of various things, 
such as the number of piano tuners 
in Chicago. (There are three million 
people in Chicago. At four people, 
say, per family, and if every third 
family owns a piano, there are thus 
250,000 pianos in Chicago. If they 
are tuned every five years, that is 
50,000 tunings per year, roughly 200 
per day. If a tuner can tune four 
pianos per day, then there should be 
roughly 50 tuners in Chicago. Of 
course, that could easily be off by a 
factor of two or three in either direc- 
tion, but it’s not a bad estimate.) 


4. Behumble and listen to others. 

We live in society and interact 
with other people. Do not be afraid 
to compare your ideas with others to 
check for error. Scientists must do 
this, and the peer review that takes 
place among scientists, formal of 
informal, is of great assistance in 
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weeding out mistakes. Bureaucrats 
or anyone else trying to protect 
themselves—including some scien- 
tists—often do not do this, and mis- 
takes are thereby perpetuated. A 
little humility goes a long way. 

The prescriptions mentioned here 
are simple and easily applied, but 
are not often used. There is some- 
times in us a fear of using our minds, 
ora feeling that wecan’t do so. Some 
of these suggestions use quantitive 
ideas, and the math anxiety that in- 
fects all too many people may cause 
them to say, “Oh, I couldn’t possibly 
solve any problem with any calcula- 
tions.” But they can! Part of the 
purpose of this essay is to note that 
thinking, quantitative or otherwise, 
isn’t really that hard; anyone can do 
it. We need more of it in our society. 
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F, FROM THE TITLE, YOU EXPECT ANOTHER 
Lcsicns for pursuing an educa- 
tion that aims at the accumulation 
of a disproportionate share of the 
world’s wealth, you are mistaken. 
You are similarly incorrect in ex- 
pecting a renunciation of any ac- 
tivity that brings to us the world’s 
goods. These topics have already 
been treated many times on the 
pages of Student Review. 

And if you are still repeating to 
yourself and your friends the old 
chestnut about getting rich “to 
help the Lord,” go to the back of 


For quite some time I have been 
puzzled by the fact that a religious 
society such as Mormonism that is 
so concerned about “following the 
Spirit” gives little attention to how 
this is done on an interior level. 

“Wait a minute,” I can hear you 
say as the hair on the back of your 
neck rises, “we hear this all the 
time.” Yes we do, but the operative 
word in my statement was “inte- 
rior.” 

One of the unfortunate inheri- 
tances of the Western Christian 
Church from the crumbling re- 
mains of the Roman Empire 


why 


was an obsession with legal- 
ism, where compliance to 
spiritual (read interior) 


forms were gauged by out- 
ward expressions. Western 
culture has never been free 


of this external rationale for 
measuring behavior. 


what 


Mormonism, growing up 
mainly in the United States, 


WE DO 


has also been influenced by 
this heritage. Yes, we do 
hear a lot of “how to’s” for 
spiritual activities or deci- 
sions: “getting the Spirit,” 
“gaining Salvation,” “quali- 


by Miles Jacoby 


the class—the Primary Class—be- 
cause your education has a gap init 
somewhere. You should already 
have discovered that God doesn’t 
need favors from anyone. What 
God needs cannot be purchased 
with.any means. of exchange: men 
and women who know what is in 
their hearts and havethecourageto 
act uponit. This should be why we 
do what we do. 


fying for the Celestial King- 

dom,” or even “finding a 

. spouse.” Each is accompa- 

nied by a neat list of four or six or 

ten points, too easily evaluated by 
external compliance. 

Those who seek intense spiritual 
(again, read interior) livesand who 
have lived outside of our comfort- 
able Valley of Unchallenged As- 
sumptions quickly find spirituality 
checklists to be wanting. 

It is ironic that we circumvent 
these vitally internal matters with 


glib, legalistic justifications for 
what we do, invoking scriptures or 
authorities for support. We often 
use our vast resource of scriptures 
and teachings to hang ourselves in 
a juristic noose. _ 

Years of observation have led me 
to conclude that in this respect 
Mormons are not much different 
than other Christians; we just have 
more books and 150 years of con- 
ference talks to abuse, to justify our 
vain ambitions, and to argue what- 
ever point strikes our fancy. Try it 
sometime, if you already haven't. 
You can waste hours, days, even 
years finding outward arguments 
to all kinds of conflicting ideas. A 
Mormon skilled in this art can 
make even a Jesuit shake in his 
cassock. 

How is it, then, that we can find 
out why we do what we do? We 
must look inside ourselves for an- 
swers. We must constantly exam- 
ine, evaluate, challenge, and ex- 
plore interior life. Christianity 
does have paths that rise above 
Roman legalism. One such path 
that leads to a greater understand- 
ing of the inner-self is contempla- 
tion. : 

If you don’t like the term contem- 


plation, find another one that suits — 


you, suchas inner guidance, search 


for your true self, meditation, or’ 


whatever. The objective is still the 
same—to understand, with God’s 
assistance, from the deepest and 
most honest parts of yourself why 
you do what you do, and to find the 
courage to change if the exterior is 
out of synchronization with the in- 
terior. 

often ask myself why itis that so 
many of us feel we are “inspired” to 


pursue activities that just happen to 
also gain us so much of the world’s 
loot and hefty praise. I can’t help 
wondering why I don’t encounter 
more Mother Theresa’s among the 
best and the brightest of Mormon- 
ism. Is God really telling a whole 
generation of students, heavily un- 
derwritten by the tithes of the faith- 
ful, to makea bundle in the world’s 
marketplace? 

Those we characterize as 


“worldly” are equally “anxiously ~ 


engaged” in the same “good 
cause.” Having spent a good 
number of years among those pur- 
suing money as a vocation, I saw 
my share of people with twisted 
hearts—people twisted, not neces- 
sarily from money, but from doing 
something that was not an exten- 
sion of who they really were. 

Francis of Assisi, who after a dra- 
matic conversion at age twenty- 
two lived a life of simple poverty, 
wrote that while having posses- 
sions was not itself a sin, there was 
serious sin in possessiveness. And, 
he continued, the thing over which 
we exercised the greatest degree of 
possessiveness was our own 
hearts, in our unwillingness to 
yield them to the greater desires of 
God. Writing some two centuries 
later, Thomas a Kempis gave the 
following words to Christ in an 
imaginary dialogue with a disciple: 

... YJou must frame your desires in 
accordance with My good pleasure, 
and be not a lover of self, but an earnest 
follower of My will. Desires often in- 
flame you and drive you violently 
onwards; but consider whether it be 
My honor or self-interest that moves 
you most. If I Myself be the cause, you 
will be content with whatever I shall 
determine; but if self-interest is your 
hidden motive, this will be a hindrance 
and burden to you. 

Take care, therefore, not to rely over- 
much on any preconceived desire with- 
out asking My counsel, lest you regret 
or become displeased at what first 
pleased you, and for which you were 
eager. For not every feeling that seems 
good is at once to be acted upon, nor is 
every feeling that runs contrary to 
your inclinations to be immediately 
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rejected. It is sometimes necessary to 
restrain even your good intentions and 
endeavors, lest by over-eagerness your 
mind becomes distracted; lest by lack of 
discipline you cause offence to others; 
or lest you suddenly become confused | 


- and upset by the opposition of others. 


The careful reader will have per- 
ceived by this point the contradic- 
tion between seeking the will of 
God from within ourselves while at 
the same time seeking to conform 
to the seemingly outward will of 
Gods . cg 

‘Such apparent contradictions are 
the very center of our personal en- 
counter with God,.and one reason 
why the Judeo-Christian religious 
tradition still exercises such a grip 


_ on the minds of thoughtful men 


and women after nearly six millen- 
nia of history. It is through this 
endless dialectic that our inner 
lives grow rich. Despite our most 
earnest efforts, the designs of God 
cannot be easily placed in a neat 
box, or summed up in convenient 
checklists. The whole into which 
his truth can be circumscribed is a 
great one indeed, and understood 
often in the most private of ways. _ 
Why do you-do what you do? 
Ask yourself that question and lis- 
ten for an answer, and then ask the 
question again. Eventually this 


exercise will bring a deep and abid- 


ing reply. But then you will haveto . 
ask for the courage to live by that 
response. The most sacred, and 
difficult, moments of my life have 
occurred through this process. 

Only you can really know the 
answer to your question, and the 
more genuineitis the more difficult 
it will be to communicate to all but 
the most careful of listeners. The 
things of God can exist in our 
minds, but one day they are even- 
tually experienced in our hearts. 
Then they are changed for us for- 
ever. 


MILES A. JACOBY; formerly an 
Assistant Vice President with the Bank 
of Boston, is Assistant Director of the 
David M. Kennedy Center for Interna- 
tional Studies and teaches in the De- 
partment of Political Science. 


Utah by Backroad— | 


You Haven’t Seen it All 


by Dr. Grizzly Gregg 


- Whosays Utahis an “ugly, blah” 
state? Contrary to the popular 
opinion of students from outside 
the state, I find Utah to bea place of 
great diversity and beauty, muchof 
whichis within a few hours drive of 
BYU. 

Elevations in Utah range from 
about 14,000 feet in the Uinta 
mountains, where flat-landers get 
headaches in the thin air, to about 
3,500 feet at the Beaver Dam Wash 
between St. George and Mesquite, 
Nevada. Because of the changes in 
elevation, there are many different 
plant and animal communities to 


see and experience. 

Within a day’s drive you can see 
towering mountains with alpine 
meadows, the scattered mountains 
and valleys of the Great Basin, or 
vast expanses of red rock with low- 
growing desert shrubs and garden- 
like winding sandstone canyons. 
Although some areas in Utah ap- 
pear dead and lifeless, they are 
home to jack rabbits, wiley coyotes, 
bobcats, foxes, and eagles. If you 
enjoy observing wildlife, just find a 
waterhole and wait until dusk. 

Unlike many states, Utah has an 
abundance of public land that is 
available for public use. NO TRES- 
PASSING signs are the exception 


rather than the rule, and you can 
often wander down the backroads 
with a sense of freedom not found 
in other places. Don’t miss back- 
road Utah on a warm desert night 
or the chance to hike up a quiet 
sandstone canyon at the first light 
of dawn. 

Enough philosophy. Here are a 
couple of road trips that you can 


enjoy on a day or weekend tour. 


ALPINE TOUR 


If you like the high mountains 
during the summer, drive the Mir- 
ror Lake road between Kamas, 


_ + please see Utah on page 7 
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Utah, and Evanston, Wyoming. This 
route is entirely on paved roads and 
is accessible to any vehicle. You can 
expect the road to be open between 
Juneand late October, but during the 
winter months, this area becomes a 
snowmobile and cross-country ski 
haven. 

If you don’t know where Kamas 
is, drive up Provo Canyon to Heber 
City. Continue on Highway 40 north 
from Heber (the same way you go to 
Park City) for about eight miles until 
you come to the junction immedi- 
ately north of the Jordanelle Dam 
site. Turn right and head seven 
miles to Francis. Just before Francis 
you'll find a short but steep hill that 
will make weak fuel pumps fail. In 
the center of Francis, turn left onto 
Highway 189 for about two miles 
and you will bein Kamas. Watch for 
the Mirror Lake sign and turn right 
onto State Highway 150. 

You will start your climb into the 
Uinta Mountains on the east side of 
Kamas. Watch the vegetation 
change from sagebrush, to 
oakbrush, to aspen, and on to spruce 
and fir as you approach timberline. 
Don’t hurry, this is a scenic highway 
that rivals anything you would see 
in Yellowstone National Park. Be 
sure to stop at the Upper Provo River 
Falls. This is a beautiful spot for a 
picnic and a hike along the river. 
There are also trails to explore, like 
the Bald Mountain Trail where you 
can hike above timberline and enjoy 
views of the valleys and the Wasatch 
Mountains to the west. Look for col- 
orful lichens on the boulders and an 
occasional rock chuck. ‘Be sure to 
stop and stroll around Mirror Lake. 


A GREAT, ‘GREAT BASIN 
TOUR—THE PONY EXPRESS 
TRAIL 


The Great Basin (or West Desert, 


as it is referred to locally) involves 
about 180 miles of graveled road that 
is covered by high snow drifts dur- 
ing the winter months. I recommend 
this trip as a spring or fall run when 
you have a full weekend or a three- 
day holiday. 

If you plan on a two- or three-day 
trip, a little preparation is required, 
including maps, extra containers of 
gasoline, water, a grub box, and 
camping gear. The beginning por- 
tion is just right fora one-day adven- 
ture. 

You're going to follow the Old 
Pony Express Trail that delivered 
the mail from St. Joseph, Missouri, to 
Sacramento, California, in ten days. 
The beginning of the route is reached 
by taking the Lehi I-15 exit and pro- 
ceeding west through Lehi and onto 
Cedar Fort and Fairfield on Utah 
Highway 73. Stop in Fairfield and 
pay asmall feeto see the Stage Coach 
Inn State Park and the Camp Floyd 
military cemetery. There are tables 
for a picnic at the State Park. 

Sit back and listen to the rumble of 
the wheels and try to imagine your- 
self a Pony Express rider expecting a 
band of hostile Indians around every 
turn. If youareon the overnight trip, 
find aconvenient turnout as evening 
approaches and set up camp. You 
may want to find Simpson Springs 
Campground where there is water, 
toilets, and tables. If you listen 
closely, you will probably hear the 
howl of coyotes at sunset and sun- 
rise. 


priesthood offices. 


Richards. 


For Inquiring Minds 


SR has learned the latest in BYU’s search for a new president. 
According to Brent Richards, former BYU Assistant Publications Per- 
sonell Officer, BYU’s new president will be Ed Firmage, the renowned U 
of U law professor. President Firmage recently made Utah headlines by 
explaining in a speech at the Cathedral of the Madeline in SLC that there 
is/was no doctrinal foundation for the exclusion of women from Mormon 


President Firmage’s choice for Executive Vice-President is Maren 
Mouritsen, present Dean of Student Affairs. Official disclosure of Presi- 
dent Firmage’s appointment is being held until he can invite his choice for 
Academic Vice-President to join his staff. She, unfortunately, was report- 
edly lost in the crowd at the BYU Women’s Conference last weekend. 
Anyone seeing a Ms. Sonia Johnson please contact Ed Firmage or Brent 


TUDENT RAF 


The Pony Express Trail will take 
you through the Fish Springs Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, where you 
can stop to observe or hunt water- 
fowl, depending on the season and 
your preference. You willsee ducks, 
geese, coots, and raptors. Check 
with the refuge manager and ask if 
you can stop fora swim in the hot 
springs that are found on the right 
hand or east side of the road about 
four miles north of the turnoff to the 
refuge headquarters. 

Some of the pools are boiling hot 
and should be approached with 
caution. The first time I discovered 
these springs I was witha friend and 
his golden labrador retriever. As 
you may know, labradors love wa- 
ter, and you guessed it, the dog 
jumped directly into the hot water. 
After a few yelps he was back on 
shore, but he glowed for several 
days. 

About 20 miles west of Fish 
Springs you will find Callao (pro- 
nounced kal-ee-oh), a small farming 
community without gas stations or 
other services. Don’t be surprised if 
the residents don’t run out to greet 
you. They are a little suspicious of 
travelers because tourists have been 
known to stop by “abandoned” 
farms and help themselves to tools, 
furniture, and other artifacts. Don’t 
make the same mistake, and remem- 
ber to respect private property along 
the backroads. 

Callao is on the fringes of the mag- 
nificent Deep Creek Mountains. If 
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you have extra time, explore the 
streams and beautiful canyons along 
the western slopes of the mountains. 
Otherwise, turn north (right) on the 
west side of Callao and continue on 
through Blood Canyon to Gold Hill. 
Gold Hill is 22 miles north of Callao, - 
and although the hill may be gold, 
there are still no services here. 
About 30 miles west of Gold Hill you 
will come toa paved highway. Turn 
north (right) and proceed about 25 
miles into Wendover. By this time 
you will have a full appreciation of 
the courage and stamina of the Pony 
Express riders. 

If you chose the Pony Express 
Trail, contact the Bureau of Land 
Management at 524-5348 for maps 
and additional information. 
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Small Pox and 
cred Grove 


a Sa 


by Spencer J. Condie 
Ancient Scripture 


On April 17, 1978, the World 
Health Organization made an ex- 
tremely important announcement. 
It had been six months since the last 
known case of smallpox had been 
reported in Somali, Africa. The 
dreaded scourge of smallpox had 
been virtually eliminated from the 
face of the earth. 

Two centuries previous to this 
heartening announcement, a young, 
British country physician by the 
name of Edward Jenner had shown 
great concern with this widespread 
disease which had killed so many 
Europeans during the 18th century. 
One day Jenner made a very impor- 
tant observation. Young dairymaids 
in England who had contracted very 
mild cases of cowpox seemed to be 
naturally immune to smallpox. 

On May 14, 1796, Dr. Jenner took 
some matter froma cowpox lesion of 
Sarah Nelmes, a young milkmaid, 
and vaccinated James Phipps, a boy 
of eight. Young James developed 
only a slight fever and a small lesion 
or two. Six weeks later James was 
again inoculated, but this time with 
some virulent smallpox matter. For- 
tunately, no infection occurred—he 
was immune to smallpox! A break- 
through of earth-shaking propor- 
tions had been made, and though it 
would take two centuries to do so, 
smallpox was doomed to extinction. 

Whether discoveries occur in 
Archimedes’ bathtub or under 
Newton’s apple tree, most scientific 
breakthroughs result from estab- 
lishing connections. For centuries 
milkmaids had been subjected to 
very mild cases of cowpox while the 
rest of the population suffered dis- 
figuring scars from smallpox. It took 
Edward Jenner to make the impor- 
tant connection between the desir- 
able immunization properties of the 
very mild disease which could pro- 
tect people against the highly- 


dreaded disease. 

A quarter century after Jenner’s 
earth-shaking connection, an even 
greater connection was made by a 
young boy who happened to be 
studying the Bible in the spring of 
1820. He seemed to be the kind of 
young man who didn’t just read the 
scriptures; he had an inclination to 
feast upon them, to study them, and 
to ponderthem in his heart. Oneday 
he read a passage of scripture from 
the book of James: 

“If any of you lack wisdom, let 
himask of God, that giveth toall men 
liberally, and upbraideth not; and it 
shall be given him. 

“But let him ask in faith, nothing 
wavering. For he that wavereth is 
like a wave of the sea driven with the 
wind and tossed” (James 1:5-6). 

Joseph described his reaction in 
the following words: “Never did 
any passage of scripture come with 
more power to the heart of man than 
this did at this time to mine. It 
seemed to enter with great force into 
every feeling of my heart. ... I came 
to the conclusion that I must either 
remain in darkness and confusion, 
or else I must do as James directs, 
that is, ask of God” (JS-H 1:12-13). 

Joseph’s inspired ability to make 
this connection led him into the 
Sacred Grove. From thence, he be- 
came an instrument in the hands of 
God in bringing forth modern scrip- 
tures, in restoring the true church of 
Jesus Christ and the gospel in its 
fulness, and in restoring the power 
to perform eternal ordinances which 
enable us to return into the presence 
of a loving Heavenly Father. Joseph 
Smith’s connection not only shook 
the earth, it opened the Heavens! 

Those who love the scriptures and 
who use them to guide their daily 
lives see the connections between 
King David's confidence and peace 
of mind and his righteousness as he 
wrote the inspiring 23rd Psalm. 
They also readily make the connec- 
tion between his utter despair voice 


in Psalm 51 written after his encoun- 
ter with Bathsheba. They quickly 
realize that “wickedness never was 
happiness” (Alma 41:10). There are 
many happy people who under- 
stand the connections involved in 
the law of the harvest. Whether one 
is speaking of productive employ- 
ment, good grades, making friends, 
going on missions, or getting mar- 
ried in the temple, the harvest in the 
fall is dependent upon the kinds of 
seeds sown in the spring. 

Near the close of his earthly minis- 
try, the Savior taught his disciples 
that “the things which are impos- 
sible with men are possible with 
God” (Luke 18:27). If itis possible for 
mortal men to make the earth im- 
muneto the scourge of smallpox, itis 
most certainly possible for the gos- 
pel to “roll forth unto the ends of the 
earth” (D&C 65:2). And if, with 
God's help, it is possible for the gos- 
pel to fill the whole earth, then it is 
also possible for His Spirit to fill one 
empty life, to heal one aching heart, 
and to comfort one lonely soul. 

Happy, confident people have 
made the connection that “when we 
obtain any blessing from God, itis by 
obedience to that law upon which it 
is predicated” (D&C 130:21). These 
are they who cheerfully lose them- 
selves in serving others, and who 
thereby find themselves (see Matt. 
10:39). They use the scriptures and 
the counsel of living prophets as 
their eternal life script. They know 
who they are, where they are 
headed, and who guides their lives. 
They've made connections. 


Spencer. J. Condie was called last week 
to serve as a founding member of the 
Second Quorum of the Seventy. His col- 
leagues, students, and the missionaries 
who served under him in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, will miss him and wish him well in 
his new assignment. This article was 
originally published in the New Era. 
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People and Organizations 


Preventing Abuse 


by J. Bonner Ritchie 
Organizational Behavior 


Twenty years ago I was serving in Germany as a young second lieutenant 
in the Army. In the middle of the night, as often happened, I received a 
telephone call to go pick up a couple of soldiers in my platoon who were 
drunk and in trouble. One of them had been hit by a train, and the other was 
not terribly rational. As I took them back to the dispensary, I was intrigued 
and frightened by the comment of the uninjured one, “He's probably better 
off dead than being a soldier in the Fiftieth Ordinance Company.” 

As a new platoon leader in that organization, I wondered what my role 
was going to be. How could I cope with that environment? How could I, 
change that attitude? I think I can trace my beginning as a behavioral 
scientist to the reflections of that night. I began the process of making a long- 
term professional commitment—it has been reinforced over the years by 
many other events, some humorous and some more poignant—that I was 
going to dedicate my life to trying to help people protect themselves from organ- 
izational abuse. | didn’t know exactly how I was going to do it, what academic 
or professional route to follow. Besides, I had another three years’ commit- 
ment to the Army, which was plenty of time to formulate career goals. 

I didn’t know quite what I was going todo when got out of the Army, but 
I ended up back in graduate school at Berkeley during the 1960s, trying to 
understand what universities were doing to students and what students 
were doing to universities. As chairman of a doctoral student organization 
at Berkeley during the Free Speech Movement, I had an interesting perspec- 
tive on what people sometimes force organizations to do to them. 

Then I was caught up in civil rights activism. Driving between West Point 
and Tupulo, Mississippi, one day with a group of black people who were 
trying to organize a catfish farm, we were trailed by a pickup truck with no 
license plate. The person sitting in the right hand seat had a shotgun that he | 
began firing. I was reminded that organizations like the KKK sometimes 
provide an excuse for people to behave in ways that they might not behave 
in full public view. With those shots ringing out, I started to think about how 
you help a group of black farmers trying to makea living, but receiving only 
a third the return of white farmers producing the same product. 

I would like to suggest one more explanation for my perspectives—the 
family I grew up in. I distinctly recall the night when I was a young teenager 
that my mother either kept me up or stayed up with me—I’m not sure 
which—most of the night, debating whether or not God’s omniscience, fore- 
knowledge, and perfect information took away individual freedom. 

As my mother went through a series of arguments, I think she felt that she 
was teaching mea very final truth. What she was in fact doing was teaching 
me a process in which questioning is important, in which debate is useful 
and fun. A process in which having a different opinion is not a reason to 
reject but a reason to discuss. A process that demands rigor, that demands 
inquiry, that makes one uncomfortable with anything but carefully devel- — 
oped, even if sometimes defiant and rebellious, positions on any series of — 
issues. 

My father, on the other hand, was a very peaceful, easy-going, pleasant 
individual. | recall his behavior as a priesthood quorum adviser, where he — 
put incredible effort into loving and helping people. He did not flaunt or 
neglect organizational procedures but rather placed ina secondary position — 
sanctions, policies, and tenets of a theological system in favor of loving a — 
group of boys, of which I was one. I have observed my dad as a bishop, a — 
stake president, and a member of a temple presidency. But the most impor- — 
tant lesson I have ever learned from him was when I saw him make people — 


More important than organizations as my deacon’s quorum advisor. 


From that background I arrived at a crusade of great importance to me. _ 
While! do not feel that we can make organizations safe for people, I think we 
can help people protect themselves from organizational abuse. By 
doing so, we can free people to develop their creative potential using the — 
organization as a resource, rather than as a limiting force. 1 would hope that 
we can make our organizations (especially the Church) more effective tools — 
for noble purposes. 

“4 please see Abuse on page 13 
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TUDENT SAF 


Reflections on Academic Freedom at BYU: 
Prior Restraint and Guilt by Association 


by Eugene England 
English Department 


A shortened version of this essay was 
published in the Daily Universe April 
5, 1989. 


Ame I ACCEPTED a position at 


BYU in 1977, a former colleague 
from Stanford phoned to commiser- 
ate: “How could you give up your 
cherished freedom to write and 
teach?” He echoed the sentiments of 
friends from the University of Utah, 
Harvard, UCLA: “That place is not a 
real university, dedicated to discov- 
ery of truth through free inquiry.” 

I responded from a complete faith 
that has since become sure knowl- 
edge through my twelve years’ ex- 
perience: “I'll be more free at BYU, to 
write and teach what is truly impor- 
tant to me, what! care most about as 
a professor of literature, than] was at 
Utah or Stanford or could be at any 
other university. I can devote my re- 
search and writing to recovering and 


understanding and promoting the. 


fundamental texts and finest litera- 
ture of my own faith and people, 


‘whichI could do nowhere else. Ican 


teach the classics of British and 
American literature with central 
emphasis on their religious and ethi- 
cal values, especially in relation to 
my own deepest values and convic- 
tions as a Latter-day Saint. That 
would be illegal at Utah and 
spurned at Stanford. It is, I believe, 
the best way to teach anywhere—but 


“...we can buy Elle 
with articles like ‘The 
Year of Seduction’ and 
‘Sexy Swimsuits’ ... 
But the Review can't 
even be placed in 
stands on campus.” 


a way I can teach only at BYU.” 
Most of my friends didn’t believe 
me, but they were wrong. I have 
indeed found at BYU that unique 
freedom to write and teach in ways 
that combine my faith and my pro- 
fessional training. I have even heard 
increasingly, from President Hol- 
land and other leaders, that such a 
combination is the unique opportu- 


- nity—and_ responsibility—of the 


BYU faculty. But recently a chill has 
come over my heart, and my friends’ 
warnings have begun to haunt me. 


T BEGAN WHEN I read in BYU's Ac- 
creditation Report of 1986 that 
“administrators are advised not to 
publish in Dialogue, A Journal of 


Mormon Thought, or to participate in 


Sunstone’s symposia” and learned 
this was a BYU decision, not man- 
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MEMO : 


dated from above. The chill deep- 
ened when I observed the requests of 
some creative, devoted students to 
distribute Student Review on campus 
turned down despite their reasona- 
bly responsible publication, over a 
three-year period, of that independ- 
ent newspaper. 


HY SHOULD THESE things chill 
me? Why should they matter in 
comparison to the enormous free- 
doms I enjoy at BYU? Some of the 
reasons are personal. I was a found- 
ing editor of Dialogueand havegiven 
much to establish and maintain it as 
a contribution to building the King- 
dom of God. It hurts me deeply to 
have that journal singled out, 
named, advised against, as in some 


way the publication most dangerous - 


to the interests of BYU. By implica- 
tion it is more dangerous than all 
other publications that deal inde- 
pendently with Mormonism (Expo- 
nent II, The Journal of Mormon History, 
The AMCAP Journal), worse even 
than non-Mormon publications 
with openly anti-Mormon content 
and purposes (The Los Angeles Times, 
Rolling Stone, Time, The Biblical Arche- 
ology Review). By implication it is so 
dangerous it must be expressly for- 
bidden. This seems to me incorrect 


_and improper. 


I've been a writer and informal 
advisor for Student Review and am 
now on the new board of trustees 
designed to give it ongoing stability 
and institutionalized self-criticism. I 
believe we need, in order to fulfill 
our fundamental educational pur- 
poses at BYU, an independent voice 
of student thought, investigation, 
and artistic expression in addition to 
what is a good in-house journalism 
workshop at the Universe. It hurts 
me to have the Review singled out as 
in some way so dangerous to BYU 
students or to our image that wecan 
take no chance it will be identified 
with us through being distributed in 


the bookstore—where we can buy 
Elle (with articles like “The Year of 
Seduction” and “Sexy Swimsuits”) 
and Self (“I Don’t Feel Like the Sweet 
Little Girls I Play”) and a host of 
other unabashed monuments to 
modern materialism and sexism. 
The Review can’t even be placed in 
stands on campus, where we can get 
newspapers that openly attack our 
values and sometimes BYU and the 
Church. That seems incorrect and 
improper. 

Since I believe in due process, I 
began talking with and writing let- 
ters to the appropriate administra- 
tors in 1986 and proposed this mat- 
ter as an agenda item for the Faculty 
Advisory Counsel a year ago. A 
public response from the admini- 
stration was made two weeks ago to 
the FAC. All the responses, there 
and to me, have been courteous, 
reasonably argued, but, in my judge- 
ment, mainly beside the point. I 
make this public statement now 
because I believe it is time to recom- 
mend public discussion, by faculty 
and students, of this crucial issue. 


“...recently a chill has 
come over my heart, 
and my friends’ warn- 
ings have begun to 
haunt me.” 


Dae HAVE convincingly 
argued that all freedoms imply re- 
sponsibility and thus have limits; 
that the nature of BYU requires that 
its employees not attack “the Gen- 
eral Authorites of the University’s 
sustaining church or the founda- 
tions ofits faith”; that administrators 
in particular cannot avoid implying 
institutional positions in what they 


say and write; that student publica- 
tions are inevitably identified with 
the university and thus must be ex- 
ceptionally responsible and re- 
strained; that BYU is a private insti- 
tution and has the right to determine 
what is distributed on campus. 

I agree fully with these argu- 
ments, but they address only the 
legitimate question of the need to 
exercise individual judgement and 
even official constraint on what is 
written and what BYU has the legal 
right to do (rather than what might 
be good to do). They do not address 
the central issue I am raising: the 
extreme and I believe unnecessary 
limitation on freedom made by 
restricting where something is pub- 
lished or where a publication can be 
distributed, no matter how respon- 
sible, excellent, and supportive of 
the purposes of BYU that publica- 
tion is. What I object to are prior 
restraint (forbidding publication of 
anything by administrators in Dia- 
logue in advance rather than judging 
whatactually is written) and guilt by 
association (restricting distribution 
of the Review, in advance, because a 
previous independent newspaper, 
the Seventh East Press, proved irre- 
sponsible—rather than working out 
a way, through advisors, etc., to help 
the editors prevent such irresponsi- 
bility). 


Ps RESTRAINT AND guilt by asso- 
ciation are serious violations of two 
of the freedoms championed in 
Constitution and are particularly 
rejected in the great tradition of free 
academic inquiry at universities. 
(Though other universities also 


restrict what their people say, I can-- 


not find any that restrict where or 
prevent distribution of responsible 
publications.) In addition, such poli- 


cies offer a gratuitous insult to the , 


many faculty and students who 
have written for Dixlogue and Sun- 
stone and Student Review, served on 


their editorial boards, or partici- 
pated in the Symposium (people like 
Hugh Nibley, Maureen Ursenbach 
Beecher, Edward Kimball, Joseph 
McConkie, Chauncey Riddle, Ste- 
ven Walker, Eloise Bell, Richard 
Cracroft, Susan Howe, Bill Dibble, 
James Christensen, Brian Fogg, Don 
Norton, etc.), and they intimidate 
and silence faculty and students 
who might want to participate in the 
unusual opportunities to unite faith 
and creativity these forums provide. 
(It seems especially ironic that Dia- 
logueand Sunstone, plus BYU Studies, 
are the major publishers of the kind 
of scholarship that BYU faculty are 
now especially encouraged to do— 
combining their faith and training.) 

In General Conference, Elder 
Dallin Oaks reminded us that “alter- 
nate voices,” from any source other 
than the official Church must be 
evaluated very carefully. (Such 
voices of course include Dialogue 
and the Sunstone Symposia—and 
also all classes, publications, 
symposia, conferences, and local 
decisions at BYU.) Elder Oaks also 
stated Church members are free to 
hear and participate in such 
unofficial voices in the spirit of Doc- 


“All the responses 
have been courteous, 
reasonably argued, but 
... largely beside the 
point." 


trine and Covenants 58:27, if they 
are “anxiously engaged in a good 
cause . . . of their own free will [in 
order to] bring to pass much right- 
eousness”—and if they are aware of 
certain dangers. He offered some 
principles for making our decision 
and quoted Joseph Smith: “I teach 
them correct principles and they 
govern themselves.” 


I SUPPORT PRINCIPLES THAT guide re- 
sponsible freedom at this unique 
place, and I invite our community to 
engage in discussion of them. Such 
discussion, including thoughtful 
commitment to our responsilities 
and consideration of how repen- 
tance and change and forgiveness 
might occur when we are not re- 
sponsible, might lead to a recom- 
mendation to our administration 
that we are indeed mature enough to 
govern ourselves rather than to be 
forced into responsibility by specific 
restrictions on freedom. 

If we are not then I have a doubt, 
small but chilling, whether BYU, the 
Christian university I chose twelve 
years ago, is yet as Christian or as 
much areal university as our proph- 
ets hope for us. 
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Some departments lose almost 50% of faculty 


The Evolution of BYU 


How the imminent retirement of hundreds of faculty . 
will set course for the university for decades to come 


by Merrill Oates and 
Mette Marie Ivie 


Inthe 1960s universities throughout the 
nation expanded dramatically. BYU was 
no exception. Partially motivated by the 
post war baby-boom generation arriving 
at the college age, and by a nationally 
renewed emphasis on education, the 
Ernest L. Wilkinson administration led 
the university through a period of incred- 
ible growth in both physical facilities, 
faculty, and students. Because of this phe- 
nomenal expansion many faculty mem- 
bers have now reached retirement age. 
BYU is facing a turn-over and replace- 
ment challenge of proportions that they 
have not had to deal with before. 

Based on estimated average retirement 
at age 65, BYU’s Institutional Studies of- 
fice has projected that in 1989 approxi- 
mately 15 full-time facuity members will 
reach retirement age. In 1998, about 59 
persons willdothesame. During the next 
10 year period an average of over 40 pro- 
fessors will retire each year. 

According to statistics provided by the 
Institutional Studies office, and from in- 
formation gathered in interviews with 
several college deans, some departments 
and areas of the university will be particu- 
larly affected. The departments of Cloth- 
ing & Textiles, and Spanish & Portuguese 
will be losing 50% or more of their faculty 
to retirement in the next few years. Many 
other departments will suffer losses of 
between 30% and 45%. The College of 
Education, one of the hardest hit areas, 
will have to replace nearly 50% of its fac- 
ulty by 1998 due to retirement losses. 
(Please see accompanying charts for de- 
tails.) 

With these drastic alterations in the 
make up of the University’s teaching 


Percentage of BYU Faculty Retiring by College 
(Over the 10 year period 1989 to 1998) 
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personnel the coming years will have a 
profound impact on the University’s fu- 
ture. Inan interview Grant Mason, dean of 
the College of Math and Physical Sciences, 
said that “this will set the tone of the Uni- 
versity for a number of decades.” Scott 
Abbott, professor of German, remarked 
that “it could be the most marvelous chance 
in the world, or it could be devastating. 
The department has the chance to move 
from average to having a large contingent 
of stimulating colleagues.” 

This positive yet somewhat apprehen- 
sive attitude is reflected in comments of a 
number of other university leaders. “We 
have to hire people who are better than 
ourselves” noted Stan Albrecht, dean of the 
College of Family Home and Social Sci- 
ences. “With every hire we must increase 
the average competence.” Dean J. R. Kearl, 
of General Education and Honors com- 
mented that “I hope when I leave they have 
someone better than me.” 

Kearl also noted that the wave of faculty 
retiring in the nineties is a “major problem 
at our university and across the country.” 

Upgrading the faculty is an important 
ptiority. Not only do we need the new 
talent of brand new Ph.D’s, but weneed the 
“fresh air” of new faculty members who 
have had experiences at other universities. 
Most critical of all is that BYU begins “set- 
ting its sights on the University of the 
Twenty-first Century,” thatitcan be. Peter 
Crawley, head of the Mathematics Depart- 
ment, says that his goal is to “replace each 
of us with the best person we can find.” 


LDS vs. Hiring the Best 

All of the university professors inter- 
viewed stated that “We want to hire the 
best people that are available.” But we 
can’t always get them. There are a number 
of reasons for this: 

e THERE AREN'T ALWAYS qualified LDS 
people available in the specialty areas that 
the University is looking 
for. (See accompanying 
article on hiring LDS.) 
In accordance with the 
University’s stated prior- 
ity of hiring church mem- 

bers, those who are in- 
| volved in recruiting are 

encouraged to seek out 
the eligible LDS candi- 
dates in that particular 
field. Many of the LDS 
that are out there are 
some of the best, but 
when looking for some- 
one to fill a_particular 
area of expertise, there 
may be no LDS available. 
Particular departments 
faced with this dilemma 
are English, Spanish, and 
Mathematics. 

e BYU poss not have a 
history of receiving inde- 
pendent grant and fed- 
eral research money. 


“We don’t have a tradition of being a re- 
search institution. It is a disadvantage not 
having those connections for new faculty 
members” stated Dean Albrecht. Mason, of 
Physical and Mathematical Sciences, stated 
that “New faculty members come here with 
the expectation of doing research. That 
means that they need funding and physical 
support such as labs, computers, and re- 
search assistants. Many of those who have 
been here much longer didn’t require as 
many resources. The other universities that 
we compete against to get these individuals 
have these facilities.” Dean Mason contin- 
ued by saying that “We arealready cramped 
into the space that we have, we need a major 
new facility. Because-Church funds are so 
limited, we are looking for a donor.” 

e SALARY AND BENEFITS are, Of course, an im- 
portant criteria in enticing new faculty. “T 
think that our beginning salaries are com- 
petitive with other good schools. But, what 
may be more important is how our ending 
salaries match up, and they don’t” said 
William Wilson. He continued, “People are 
also interested in what benefits supplement 
their income. In some way’, our benefits, 
like health insurance and retirement plans 
are not as good as at other schools in just 
Utah.” 

e THE COMPETITION For the best candidates is 
tough. Dean Albrecht emphasized that “We 
are competing with top 10 schools for the 
faculty members that we want.” Despite 
some of the limitations mentioned earlier, 
Albrecht assessed that “We are competing 
with the others and doing well at it.” 

It is interesting to note that though it will 
be losing nearly 40% of its faculty in the 
coming 10 year period, the Religion Depart- 
ment does not face this problem. Keith 
Perkins, chair of Church History and Doc- 
trine pointed out in an interview that “at 
least two-thirds of the Religion professors 
come from the Seminaries and Institutes of 
the Church. Many of them come here in 
their late 30s and early 40s as seasoned and 
excellent teachers.” There are, though, a 
number who have received formal degrees 
“from biblical schools and they are being 
hired here to teach” he added. According to 
Perkins “We have many more applicants 
than we need for each position that we fill, 
and we don’t expect that will change.” 

e Fimmnc IN To THE environment of both 
BYU and Provo is an important issue for 
new faculty members. The Mathematics 
department under its chair, Peter Crawley, 
has three criteria when looking for new 
faculty members. The candidate must be 
“someone who is highly regarded in the 
field and has research momentum; a good 
teacher who will work well with our stu- 
dents; and fits in comfortably into BYU's en- 
vironment.” 

While there are some who just wouldn't 
fit in because of our standards, Alan Keele 
points out that “we cannot afford the repu- 
tation of being closed and culturally homo- 
geneous.” He also points out that we need 
to be more open-minded about things like 
thedress code. “Grooming standards have 
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no bearing on LDS faithfulness.” Rules like 
this, that discourage top-quality non-LDS 
faculty from coming to BYU should be 
“quietly discarded,” Keele remarked. 
Other problems Keele sees are the lack of 
top-quality education in Utah school sys- 
tems, due to excessive class sizes, and “the 
air pollution is a big minus.” 


Meeting the Challenge 

In order to face the challenges of an in- 
creased retirement rate, and overcome 
some of the limitations on hiring men- 
tioned above, numerous solutions are 
being tried and tested by various depart- 
ments of the University. These solutions 
fall into two groups: those affecting current 
hiring practices; and those preparing for 
the future. 

e ADVANCE HIRING AND slot juggling aretwo 
of the more complicated ways of dealing 
with the crisis. Advance hiring involves 
bringing someone on to the faculty because 
they have skills in a particular field which 
the school sees itself needing in the future. 
This may be done with the expectation that 
the new person will fill the slot of someone 
expected to retire in the near future. 


Slot juggling involves temporarily bor-. 


rowing a faculty slot from another college 
or department in the university. Each 
department has a fairly fixed number of 
teaching slots, together these make up the 
count for each college. If a position be- 
comes vacant for some reason in another 
area of the University, the slot may be 
temporarily transferred to a department 
that has someone they would like to hire 
but doesn’t yet have a position for. 

e BRINGING IN SCHOLARS, both LDS and non, 
for one year visiting appointments has been 
one way of increasing the exposure of stu- 
dents to diverse perspectives and of trying 
out potential hires. Ina program developed 
by the Mathematics Department, experts 
are invited to come and lecture for a year or 
more. Said Peter Crawley, “We invite the 
best people in the world to stay for short 
periods of time and people we are inter- 
ested in hiring we invite to stay.” 

Another “exemplary” department pur- 
suing a similar program, according to Alan 
Keele, is Economics. They leave “two to 
three places open for rotating faculty,” so 
that they can try out new faculty members. 
Keele points out that these two depart- 
ments have just the kind of “flexible, crea- 
tive” thinking that we will need to continue 
excellence at BYU in the nineties. 

Since many of the future LDS scholars 
will go through BYU as undergraduates, 
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university personnel are more actively 
encouraging good students to pursue aca- 
demic careers. Dean Kearl noted that “not 
a lot of young Mormon students elect to go 
on for Ph.D’s.” Todd.Britsch, dean of 
Humanities, commented, “We did a bad 
job,” by discouraging students about five 
years ago to seek Ph.D’s. “The brightest 
students may have chosen not to get 
Ph.D’s.” What he calls the “Yuppie phe- 
nomenon” has drawn away many of the 
best and brightest LDS scholars into fields 
like law, medicine, and business. 

Now, however capable students are 
being encouraged to goon for Ph.D’s. Alan 
Keele states that the University “needs to 
make a formal statement to undergradu- 
ates” about the opportunities that are open- 
ing up and the need for good LDS scholars 
in those fields. 

The College of Family Home and Social 
Sciences under Dean Albrecht has set up a 
committee of department chairs to explore 
and test techniques that work to encourage 
the return of top Mormon scholars. Follow- 
ing are some of those that are already being 
pursued by some university departments. 

© PROVIDING GRANT MonzgY to BYU students 
going on to graduate programs at major 
schools is one way that departments hope 
to encourage students to return and teach. 
According to Dean Albrecht “This grant 
money will hopefully direct some of our 
best graduating students into academic 
disciplines where we foresee a need in the 
future.” One proposal along this line, ac- 
cording to John Hawkins ot Anthropology, 
is to give full ride loans to two students 
pursuing graduate degrees in a field with 
expected faculty shortages. The two are 
then brought back to teach at BYU. Aftera 
trial period of a few years, a position would 
be offered to one and the other would have 
her loan forgiven. 

© INVOLVING UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS in 
faculty research projects and encouraging 
close ties between faculty and good stu- 
dents will encourage students to go on in 
academic studies. Dean Mason pointed out 
that if there is “student bonding with the 
department and individual faculty mem- 
bers through cooperation on research 
work, then we will be able to draw some of 
the students back. They will have an affin- 
ity and familiarity with the university per- 
sonnel and facilities.” 

Mason’s college has also established an 
annual research conference where students 
present projects they have worked on over 
the year. This provides interaction with 
and “encouragement from their peer group 
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which is very important in a research set- 
ting” says Dean Mason. 

e TrackiInc LDS srupents who are in 
programs at other universities is another 
means being used to identify potential 
faculty members. The practice of keeping 
a file on LDS students who are pursuing 
advanced degrees has been established in 
both the colleges of Humanities and Fam- 
ily, Home, and Social Sciences. “This way 
we can track their progress and find out 
where some of the best students are in a 
given field” said Albrecht. This method is 
also being used to locate LDS who are 
already teaching at other universities. 


Conclusion 

Peter Crawley sums up well the attitude 
of those who are responsible for hiring at 
BYU, “We will only hire first class, re- 
search mathematicians” for the Mathe- 
matics Department. The University has 
committed itself in nearly every field to 
hiring only the best. And it is the “faculty 
that are the University,” as Grant Mason 
pointed out, “the students will come and 
go. The stronger the faculty, the better this 
university will be.” The quality of the 
University for decades to come hangs in 
the balance. 

In order for the faculty leadership to be 
able to increase the caliber of new recruits 
there must be a greater opening up by the 
University community. Some of the pres- 
ent hiring rules and dress code standards 


must be reevaluated and we should be 
more accomodating to those of differing 


backgrounds. It seems vital that the col- 


leges and departments receive support 
and leadership in these and all other re- 
lated areas from the new Administration. 

The future very clearly demands a 
much greater infusion of financial re- 
sources, whether this will come through 
increased tuition, additional Church 
funding, or independent means is yet to be 
seen. BYU has placed it self in a league 
with some of the best. Whether it will be 
able to stay there depends on decisions 
being made now and in the very near 
future. 


A special thanks for help in research and 
support in writing this article goes to Candice 
Clark, Trisha McMaster, and Heather Barton. 
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Why it isn’t always easy to bring in the best: 


How to Hire a Professor 


by Merrill Oates and Mette Marie Ivie 


With the expected onslaught of new faculty mem- 
bers in the coming years BYU faces some unique chal- 
lenges. The minimum number who will have to be 
brought in, based on estimates of current faculty mem- 

i age 65, will increase from approxi- 


This amount of turn over is something that neither 
individual departments nor the university as a whole 
has had to deal with before. 

Filling these vacancies is much more difficult than 
for other universities because of BYU's unique nature. 
With our interests and requirements, “it is at least 10 
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times harder for us to hire a full-time faculty member 
here than it is for other universities” said William 
Wilson, chair of the English department. The reasons 
for the difficulty are: 

e The stated preference for hiring LDS 

e The requirement of church activity 

e Not being able to offer full-time positions to 
unmarried LDS males 

“We will always be a predominantly LDS institu- 
tion,” noted one of the deans interviewed. With a 
“stated preference for hiring LDS” BYU is unques- 
tionably going to remain a Mormon university. Be- 
sides the classroom activities, “faculty are often called 
on to teach religion classes” noted Grant Mason, dean 
of Math and Physical Sciences. He added, “The stu- 
dent wards also draw heavily upon faculty to be Bish- 
ops and High Councilors.” 

This need does not, however, exclude the need for 
those with differing backgrounds. The primarily LDS 
emphasis needs to betempered with diversity. “One of 
the key values of a university is diversity, and our 
students need to be exposed to that through some non- 
LDS faculty” stated Dean Mason. “We don’t have the 
only value system in the world,” commented Ted 
Lyon, department chair for Spanish and Portuguese, 
“There are many non-LDS who feel that their values 
harmonize with ours and they cancometo feel that this 
is their home,” he continued. 

Alan Keele, assistant dean of Honors and General 
Education, commented that in order for BYU to con- 
tinue its dedication to excellence, departments may 
haveto go outside of the LDS culture to find the experts 
in each field. “The University has to realize,” Keele 
went on, “that the people of calibre that are advocates 
of BYU (non-members) are irreplaceable resources. 
We have an obligation to ourselves to have a strong 
contingent of non-LDS people.” Keele is careful to 
point out that hiring non-members “does not have to 
bea stumbling block.” Keele points to the Mathemat- 
ics department as an “exemplary” one in which non- 
members have been hired in order to upgrade the 
quality of the department, and the University has only 
benefited. 

Stan Albrecht, of the college of Family, Home, and 
Social Sciences pointed out that besides full-time hir- 
ing, there are other ways of bringing in non-Mormon 
scholars such as visiting scholars and one-year ap- 
pointments. “It is not impossible to bring on non- 
members, but we want to make sure that it is going to 
be a happy marriage” noted Wilson, of the English 
Department. “Because of our code of no drinking or 
smoking, there are a lot of good people that just 


wouldn’t be happy here.” 

Members who are seriously considered for posi: 
tions must also be active in their home wards. Thi 
limits the available pool of candidates even further. 
“The application and processing forms request a 
listing of current church callings, and their member: 
ship records are checked through Salt Lake” said 
one department chair. 

A third criteria which has been questioned mi 
more seriously by faculty members than the othe: 
two is the marriage requirement for LDS men. The 
premise behind the marriage expectation is that LDS 
males have a priesthood responsibility to raise 
families and the University wants to be seen as 
encouraging that end. “We can bring in single me 
on a temporary basis, but they can’t move on to a 
tenured or permanent track unless they are mar 
ried,” noted one department chair. “The sentiment 
in some places is that if you are over 30 and not 
married, then you must be gay. And that is ridicu 
lous,” was the comment of another faculty member. 

“I don’t think that it will be too long before some 
one challenges this issue in court” pointed out a 
professor interviewed on the subject. “But,” he said 
“that will be difficult, because people don’t want to 
be seen as challenging the Church.” There is no 
similar requirement governing the marital status of 
women whether they are single, married, or di 
vorced. In fact, in somedepartments nearly all of the 
women faculty are single. The same is true for a 
significant percentage of women throughout the 
University. “They receive no such pressure to re 
marry, and of course they shouldn’t,” said one pro 
fessor. 

The process of obtaining clearance to offer a 
individual a position at the university is rather long 
and is closely monitored by the administration and 
the Board of Trustees. Even if a person meets all of 
the academic requirements and is highly desired b 
the department and college, before an actual offe 
can be tendered they must pass through a name} 
clearance and approval process. Each name goes 
before the Board of Trustees. The steps in thi 
process include: 

© name clearance through the Board of Trustees 

° verification of a position vacancy (i.e. replacing 
another individual who has retired or left) 
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e clearance to offer either a temporary or perma 
nent position (non-members and single males are 
most often offered temporary positions which ma’ 
later be made permanent) 

¢ aletter from the department chair to the Univer: 
sity requesting that the individual be hired 

e ecclesiastical recommendation from the 
person’s bishop and stake president 

® campus interviews with the appropriate dea 
and vice-presidents 

* an interview with a General Authority of the 
LDS Church 

At the conclusion of this process, assuming ap 
proval at each stage, the individual can then be 
offered a position at the university. If the individua 
does accept the offer and chooses to remain here, it 
is hoped that he or she will make an active and 
significant contribution to the quality of the univer. 
sity. Of course, even after entering into a permanent 
tenure track position a candidate must continue to 
prove himselfin order to obtain “continuing status; 
a process which involves another very complex 
series of evaluations and approvals. 
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Ethics and the 
Environment 


by Gary Bryner 


Ae 10 YEARS AGO AT CORNELL 


University, two eminent scientists, 
Hans Bethe and Barry Commoner, 
faced each other in a debate over 
environmental ethics. Their argu- 
ments were eventually reduced to 
two basic perspectives that were at 
the heart of the disagreement. 

For Bethe, the earth was a giant 
mass of raw materials, waiting to be 
developed for the benefit of human- 
kind. Humans were obligated to 
exploit those materials in a way that 
would promote the happiness and 
progress of their species. Human 
needs and desires were to be the 
determining factor in conquering 
and consuming the earth and all liv- 
ing things on it. 

For Commoner, in contrast, the 
earth was a fragile endowment of 
natural resources to be nourished 
and protected. Humans were to 
learn to live in harmony with the 
earth, to limit their demands and 
interests in ways that would mini- 
mize their impact on theearth and its 
other inhabitants, to cultivate with 
care that which does not belong to 
them. 


VERSIONS OF THAT DEBATE ARE PLAYED 
out every day. But as a society we 
have largely resolved the debate. 
Economic growth, progress, compe- 


tition, and other imperatives of 
modern society compel us to capture 
the raw materials around and trans- 
late them as quickly as possible into 
wealth. 

Politicians and citizens disagree 
about many things, but few are the 
voices that dissent from the growth 
economy, from the idea that an in- 
creasing gross national product is 
our national priority and public 
concern. Environmental quality is a 
luxury we simply can’t afford, and 
we have to tolerate landfills that are 
swollen with the products we dis- 
card and air and water that are poi- 
soned in order to ensure unfettered 
progress. 


THE PROMISE OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 
lulls us in our belief that inequality, 
poverty, and lack of opportunity can 
be remedied through growth: we 
think that a “rising tide,” rather than 
collective choices about how we are 
to care for each other, “lifts all 
boats.” We are hesitant to place 
limits on or regulate what individu- 
als and businesses can do with their 
property for fear that government 
will become too powerful and indi- 
vidual freedom disappear, yet we 
willingly suffer from health effects 
of dirty air and water and toxic 
chemicals. 

Land degradation resulting from 
human carelessness and exploita- 


tion results in decreased agricultural 
productivity, malnutrition, and star- 
vation. Human misery, disease, and 
death for some are acceptable trade- 
offs in ensuring an increasing stan- 
dard of living for others. Fragile 
ecological systems that contain 
much of the earth’s biological diver- 
sity ar destroyed or irreversibly 
damaged so that they might be har- 
vested for economic gain. 

Our day has been described by 
prophets as one “when there shall be 
great pollutions upon the face of the 
earth,” where we love “money” and 
our “substance” more that the “poor 
and needy, the sick and the afflicted” 
(Mormon 8:31,37). 

Brigham Young warned those 
who settled this land that “the soil, 
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The Little Pasta Inn offers you your choice of four 
authentic pastas: traditional, spinach, tomato & garlic, 
or whole wheat. Combine one of these with any of our 
six zesty sauces, Savory Tomato, Traditional Meat Sauce, 
Alfredo Sauce, White Clam Sauce, Italiana, or Dietarian 
Delight, and you've got a meal a godfather would kill for. 
Take a trip to the Hines Mansion at 400 W. 100S. and - 
experience authentic Italian taste. Reservations 
Suggested for weekends. 
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In the Historic Hines Mansion 
lst South 400 West, Provo 


375-1895 


pASTA 


Half-off! 
Bring in this coupon 
Monday Through > 
Thursday and get any 
meal at half price. 


Limit of one coupon per party 


the air, the water are all pure and * facing the world appear overwhelm- 


healthy. Do not suffer them to be- 
come polluted with wickedness. 
Strive to preserve the elements from 
being contaminated by the filthy 
wicked conduct and sayings of those 
who pervert the intelligence God has 
bestowed upon the human family. 
Keep your valley pure, keep our 
towns as pure as you possibly can, 
keep your hearts pure, and labor 
what youcan consistently, but not so 
as to injure yourselves” (Journal of 
Discourses 8:79-80). 


CONTRARY TO WHAT IS THE ACCEPTED 
wisdom of the world, pollution is 
not simply an economic problem, 
the unfortunate by-products of tech- 
nological progress, the cost of doing 
business. It is an evil, an affront to 
God’s creations, a violation of the 
stewardship he has given to his chil- 
dren. It challenges our faith and 
humility, our willingness to live in 
harmony with his will. Itisaresult of 
greed and materialism that belies 
our commitment to keep his com- 
mandments. The “earth is the 
Lord’s” (Psalms 24:1). 


dust of the earth; yet ye were created 
of the dust of the earth; but behold it 
belongeth to him who created you” 
(Mosiah 2:25). 

Pollution is a violation of the idea 
of community, of mutual concern 
and respect for each other and those 
who will come after us. Pollution 
causes harm to innocent individu- 
als, often to those such as small chil- 
dren and the aged who are most 
vulnerable. It destroys natural en- 
dowments that we are to pass on, 
unspoiled, to future generations, 
and burdens them with the obliga- 
tions to care for the wastes we wan- 
tonly produce. It is a repudiation of 
our obligation to respect the rights 
and liberties of those around us, an 
affront to basic norms of fairness and 
justice as the benefits of economic 
activity are enjoyed by some indi- 
viduals, while the costs of poor 
health and shortened lives are borne 
by others. 

The environmental challenges 


“Ye cannot _ 
say that ye are even as much as the 


ing. We have not yet learned to 
govern ourselves well as a local 
community and to care for that 
which has been entrusted to us, let 
alone govern ourselves as national a 
international communities. As indi- 
viduals, we can do much to reduce 
our contribution to the common 
problems that plague us. 

As a community, we need to de- 
vise ways of ensuring that the inter- 
ests and concerns of all of us are 
represented in the decisions made 
by those that are the major sources of 
environmental and health hazards. 
The by-products of the actions of 
private businesses have such great 
consequences for us that they must 
be subject to community control. 

As a nation, we ought to make a 
major commitment to increase fund- 
ing for research concerning the envi- 
ronmental consequences of the ac- 


tivities we engage in.-As inhabitants 


ofa fragile earth, we ought to rethink 
our pursuit of economic growth and 
soberly consider the limits to that 
growth and the ways in which we 
useand share the resources given us. 
Joseph Smith learned from the 
Lord that the things of the earth are 
given to us that we might enjoy them 
“in abundance. But it is not given 
that one man should possess that 
which is above another, wherefore 
the world lieth in sin” (D&C 49:19- 
20). ; 
Much attention has been recently 
given to fundamental changes that 
appear to be taking place in the so- 
cieties and economies of other coun- 
tries, such as the Soviet Union, long 
thought to be resistant to such trans- 
formations. As we examine our 


_ individual and collective interests 


and priorities we may conclude that 
we, in our own way, are in just as 
great a need to alter our economic, 
social, and individual beliefs and 
practices. 
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Abuse continued from page 8 

This is especially important in a 
contemporary world where we so 
often see a dichotomy between a 
self-indulgent narcissistic approach 
to organizations, on the one hand, 
and the noble dream of the idealist 
on the other. The individual and the 
organization are not inevitably pit- 
ted against each other, but thereis al- 
ways the high probability of a nega- 
tive effect which must be guarded 
against. 

‘It should be clear at this point that 
_I feel there is no such thing as a 

perfect organization. The Church is 
_a means for the development of 
people. One of the most indicting 
comments I have heard about the 
Church is that the two best organiza- 
tions on the earth are the Prussian 
Army and the Mormon Church. Asa 
kid I used to cringe at that, but I 
didn’t know why. Now I know why. 
Organizations can be strong and 
not good. Efficiency is a limited and 
often bankrupt criterion. The 
Church was not made to be efficient; 
it was made to bea service vehicle. 
The two are not always compatible. 
Organizations are, therefore, only 
means, never ends. They must al- 
_ ways be understood and adjusted to 
_ inthe context of the people involved. 
Organizations are only mechanisms 
» toenable people to facilitate growth, 
love, and service, to test, make mis- 
takes, and rise above. 

What is a perfect organization? A 
_system that allows opportunity for 
_ people to be free? That's not a perfect 
_ organization. That's people commit- 

ted to the dignity of the individual, 
people creating organizational de- 
vices to facilitate the objective. Struc- 
tures cannot be perfect. People can, 
_ ultimately, I hope. But in the mean- 
_time, the organization is a vehicle 
driven by imperfect people making 


~ mistakes. 


I hope that we can find in organi- 
zations a positive force to teach, to 
_ experiment, to love, to serve, to 
_ grow, to develop, to enjoy, to laugh, 


\ 


selves and others with whom we 
work over, under, and alongside to 
make institutions servants of the in- 
dividual, to make sanctions testing 
grounds to rise above rather than be 
imprisoned by. In this difficult and 
exciting world, institutions can be 
instruments of good. But we must 
make this so. 


Pau Pizza News 


The Christian Science Monitor 


Bonner Ritchie, a nationally recog- 
nized organizational behavior expert 
and one of the founders of the field, has 
presented workshops for corporations 
and government agencies throughout 
the country. 


NEW DOMINO’S 
PAN PIZZA! 


THE NOID° CRUSHED 
BY THE NEWS 


(DP) The NOID pan- 
icked, (bonking himselfonthe 
head with a pan!) when he 
heard that Domino's now deliv- 
ers pan pizza. 

New Domino's Pan Pizza 
has thick, chewy crust, gen- 
erous toppings, and lots of 

- thick, gooey cheese. And it’s 
delivered in 30 minutes or 
less, guaranteed. All of which 
creates pandemonium for 
the NOID. 

So call for new Domino's 
Pan Pizza. When it comes to 
pan pizza, Nobody Delivers 
Better™ 


374-5800 Provo, 
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= Sales tax included. Valid at Provo store only. Not valid 
=with any other offer. Customer pays applicable sales 

=tax. Limited delivery area. Our drivers carry less than 
=$20.00. @ 1988 Domino's Pizza, Inc. 


= Expires:4/30/89 
= #446 


PAN PIZZA 
$8.99 


=Order any 12” Pan Pizza witn 2 toppings and 
=2 drinks for only $8.99. (Savings of $1.48) 
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Date: April 18 
Time: 5:30 
Where: 
Canyon Glenn 
(Provo Canyon 
Everyone 


Meet at 
320 E. 100N. 
(Gary's house) 


SOMEWHERE IT IS! BUT THE POOL /S OPEN AT CARRIAGE 
COVE! AND WITH THE JACUZZI AND SAND VOLLEYBALL 
COURT CARRIAGE COVEIS A GREAT PLACE TO SPEND THE 
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to cry. May we prevent abuse of or- 
_ ganizations. May we permit our- 


606 WEST 1720 NORTH PROVO, UTAH 374-2700 
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_ Allan Bloom's Deceptive Nihilism 


by James Faulconer 
Philosophy 


Professor Ralph Hancock’s earlier review of Bloom’s book 
(SR Dec. 7, 88), The Closing of the American Mind, gives a 
good, relatively sympathetic overview of its content. His 
review is even-handed, and his discussion of the differences 
between President Holland’s vision of the university and 
Bloom’s are accurate and instructive. If you’ve not read 
Bloom’s book I recommend that review. But Hancock likes 
both Bloom and Bloom’s book more than I do. 

Inspiteofthe fact that Closing comes toconclusions for which 
I have sympathy, it does so ina way which does a disservice to 
universities and those they serve. And it does so not only by 
offering flimsy arguments, but also by arguing for a conclusion 
which is morally wrong, namely that thought is more impor- 
tant than action and, therefore, universities should do what is 
necessary to preserve thinkers, though—according to him— 


that will require deceiving most people outside the university. bus 


Bloom says about the Bible. When he talks about the Bible, it is 
apparent that he doesn’t believe it is a collection of revelations. 
Though he dismisses those who want the Bible taught only as 
great literature (374-5) and seems in that dismissal to open the 
possibility that the Bible be taken seriously as scripture, Bloom 
too wants to treat it as great literature. Books like the Bible 
reveal what Bloom, imitating Plato, calls “the good.” 

That all sounds quite nice. But, for Bloom, the spirituality of 
the Bibleis the spirituality ofall great literature, and the greatest 


CLOSE THAT MIND... 


Given that conclusion, I frankly doubt that we at BYU have |f™ 


much to learn from Allan Bloom. 
When he makes his arguments, Bloom asks us to accept his 


word for what he describes, for its origins, and for its effects, } 


without making a case. In the current situation at American 


universities, Bloom reports his impressions and tells personal | 


anecdotes, but never deigns to refer us to anything factual or 
give us an argument showing how his impressions lead to his 
conclusions. 


BLOOM USES THE SAME APPROACH, THE SAME AUTHORITARIAN METHOD 
when he talks about philosophy. We could expect at least some 
explanation of the ideas of the philosophers he mentions, but 
Bloom rarely gives us explanation or argument. Instead, he 
makes assertions about philosophers—and especially abou 
the implications of their thought—and he makes do with little 
more than those assertions. 

It is difficult to believe such faults of scholarship in a book by 
a scholar are merely the result of needing to make the book 
accessible to non-philosophers. | believe the only reasonable 
account of Bloom’s “mistakes” is dishonesty. Bloom’s dishon- 
esty, however, goes beyond misrepresenting the philosophers 
of whom he speaks. And it goes beyond misrepresenting the 
social situation he describes. It extends to the very heart of his 
book and engages every portion of it. 

Central to Bloom’‘s book is an attack on nihilism. In spite of 


Nietzsche's deep thoughtfulness, presumably he introduces |} 


western culture to full-blown nihilism. Therefore, he, with 
Heidegger, can act as Bloom’s foil in the attack on the nihilism 
of contemporary America and in his call to universities to 
assume their responsibility in overcoming nihilism. Though 
the charge of nihilism is sometimes made against Nietzsche the 
charge is odd coming from a philosopher without explanation. 
For, it is now a common understanding among philosophers 
that Nietzsche was not a nihilist. 

If Nietzsche introduces nihilism to contemporary discus- 
sions, he does so only by arguing vehemently that western 
culture is already nihilistic, that the belief in the theos—in what 
LDS believe to be an apostate god—is the belief that life has no 
value except what can beconferred by an impossibleentity. For 
Nietzsche, nihilism is at the heart of western philosophy and 
culture, and it is that nihilism against which he argues. If values 
are only possible if there is a theos, then the denial of the theos 
is nihilism and Nietzsche is a nihilist. But Nietzsche takes up 
his argument at exactly this juncture: he argues that values are 
possible even if there is no theos and that it is nihilistic to believe 
otherwise. The charge of nihilism is, therefore, a thorny issue, 
one which seems to be best resolved by acquitting Nietzsche. 
Given his profession and his obvious acquaintance with 
Nietzsche’s work, it is difficult to believe that Bloom doesn’t 
know this. Thus, I think Bloom is dishonest. 


Wuy? WHat MOTIVATION IS THERE FOR THIS DISHONESTY? My ANSWER 
is that Bloom is himself a nihilist, a nihilist afraid he and other 
philosophers might lose their privileged position if those out- 
side the university were to learn, as Bloom has, that there is no 
theos, and if the masses were to come to discover, as he believes 
he has, that there are no values except the values passed down 
in our tradition. 

That is a strong charge, so let me begin by considering what 


spirituality is found in reason, in philosophy, a spirituality 
which finally liberates one from religion: 

Freedom from the myths and their insistence that piety is best 
permits man to see that knowing ts best, the end for which everything 
else is done, the only end that without self-contradiction can be said 
to be final. The important theoretical experience [i.e. knowing] leads 
necessarily toward the first principles of all things and includes an 
awareness of the good. Man as man ... is capable of this experience. 
And it is the only thing men spiritually have in common: the 
demonstrations of science come from within man, and they are the 
same for all men. (271) 

Knowing, in other words the exercise of reason, is spiritual- 
ity. Spirituality has nothing to do with anything religious 
people, people who accept the Bible as God’s Word, would 
recognize. Thus, the Bible is one of the greatest books because, 
at best, it allows us to finally get beyond its “myths” and their 
insistence that piety is better than the philosopher’s know]- 
edge. 

So, it is clear that Bloom leaves no room for religion in his 
vision of true education (as opposed to education for the 
masses). But it still doesn’t follow that my charge of dishonesty 
is correct. For, I’ve not only said he leaves no room for religion, 
but that he intentionally misleads us to believe that there are 
objective values and that he himself believes in objective val- 
ues. I have yet to show that he doesn’t believe there are the 


objective values he argues for. 

However, consider carefully the quotation. What does 
Bloom say isthe only finalend? Knowing. The good must either 
be this final end, knowing, or even the good is not a final end. 
Ifthe good is not the final end, it isn’t clear what the good would 
be, but it would seem to be little more than one of the things 
which brings about the final end, knowing. (Or, perhaps, itis all 
of the things which make knowledge possible, taken as a 
group.) 


WHAT ABOUT THE OTHER ALTERNATIVE? WHAT IF THE GOOD AND 
knowing are the same? Then the knowing must have no object 
but itself. It isn’t knowing the good which is final; it is knowing 
itself. But knowledge with no object is certainly not what is 
usually thought to be philosophical or religious or any other 
kind of wisdom. Ifthe finalend of human activity is knowledge 
itself, without an object, there are no objective values except 
knowing. As Bloom says in portraying Socrates, his philo- 


i) sophic hero, “it is the hardest task of all to face the lack of cosmic 


support for what we care about” (277). Bloom explicitly says 
there is no cosmic support for our values. Those who believe 
such a thing are nihilists. 

But if Bloom isa nihilist, why doesn’t he just say so? Because 
the present situation threatens people in his position, and he 
must have converts or at least followers if he is to waylay the 
threat. Arguing against nihilism will give him such followers; 
it will allow him to continueto be the informed nihilist he thinks 
himself to be. 


THE TRUTHS OF THE PAST, THE VALUES BLOOM INVITES US TO ACQUIRE AND 
the university to inculcate, the truths transmitted by Homer and 
the Bible, aren’t genuine values. Remember, they have no 
cosmic support. Instead, they are conventions for maintaining 
order, conventions which have come to be over centuries of 
collective wisdom. The present situation threatens to undo the 
order established across millennia of western civilization, an 
order which is good because it has made it possible for a few to 
know—not to know an objective good, not to know God, not to 
know anything at all in particular, but simply to know, to know 
that there is nothing but knowing. Bloom argues for the Bible 
and for the ancients and for the tradition and for philosophy (or 
at least his version of it) because they have made his kind of 
privileged, knowing life possible, the academic, contemplative, 
good life. : 

Thus, from Bloom’s point of view, since the contemplative 
life is the highest human achievement and it is possible only for 


| a few, it behooves him and universities, to continue to make that 


life possible by inculcating the values and, therefore, the politi- 


! cal order to be found in the greatest books, books which not only 


teach those values, but also invite those with ears to hear to join 
the community of knowers.  - : 

Bloom has to expose himself somewhat to turn the tide back, 
but he believes he can do that in the current political climate by 
appealing to values and great books. That requires some 
deception, but if deception is necessary, then let there be decep- 
tion. After all, according to Bloom, philosophers have practiced 
deception from the beginning. 

The philosopher wants to know things as they are. He loves 
the truth [which truth, as we’ve seen, is not what we would 
normally think when we hear that word]. That is an intellectual 
virtue. He does not love to tell the truth. That is a moral virtue 
{which, strictly speaking, is irrelevant to philosophy for Bloom]. 
Presumably he would prefer not to practice deception; but if it 
is a condition of survival, he has no objection to it. ... So 
philosophers engaged in a gentle art of deception. (278-9) 

Bloom’s idea of perfect virtue is the Aristotelian theos: know- 
ing which knows only itself and nothing outside of itself, 
devoid of any practical effect on the world or of any humanity. 
As a consequence: 

The important thing is not speaking one’s own mind, but 
finding a way to have one’s own mind. (266) 

The effect practical speaking might have on the world is of no 
ultimate consequence, so speaking one’s mind is unnecessary 
unless it is necessary to make it possible to have one’s mind. 


See Bloom on page 17 
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Don Marshall & BYU Film 


Donald Marshall 
Humanities 


< Interviewed by David Sume 


When did you first get interested in 


movies? 
Itis truethat I really had very little 
choice about going into film because 


, itwassort of borninto me. My father 


met my mother while running a 
projector in a little theater in Pan- 


. guitch, Utah, and she was playing 


music for silent films—by ear—on 
the piano. So I had it in my blood, I 


guess. Also we had this little drug- - 


store, in Panguitch, where my 
mother helped my dad in the eve- 
nings, and since I was the last child 
of seven left at home, I'd just hang 
around the drugstore at night, so 
they would often give me fourteen 
cents and let me go down the block 
to the movie theater (because it was 
so close) even though I was just six 
years old. I loved going there and 
sitting inthe movies—and I suppose 
I saw every change of reel between 
the time I was six and when I finally 


_left there at eighteen. 


~ Twas working in New York, when 
I was still going to school, in be- 
tween my junior and senior year in 


_ college. I was an art major here, with 


an English minor, and I went back 
there to work and go to theater. A 
friend of mine back there took me to 
see Fellini’s La Strada. Once I saw La 


- Strada, | just knew here was a new 


kind of film that I had to know more 


~ about. I didn’t know if it was just 


that particular film, or Italian film, or 
foreign film, so I went right away to 


see Bergman’s The Virgin Spring, 


and I knew then that I would never 
E be the same. 


Filmgoing, for me, from that time 


ISLE GURE 


on was a completely different expe- 
rience. I see so many foreign films 
now that when I go to a film in Eng- 
lish, I forget to listen. I’m waiting to 
see it spelled out at the bottom of the 
screen. 

It’s an endless thing, and it’s frus- 


. trating, because the more you see, 


the more you're aware that exists out 
there. I really made a goal several 
years ago that I'd try to see every 
foreign film I’d ever heard of. 


How did you become involved in film 
programming ? 

When my wife and I were teach- 
ing atthe University of Hawaii right 
after we got married, we used to 
attend the’ foreign film program 


there, a student program, every — 


week until the head of the student 
organization finally said, “Since you 
seem to love our films and come all 
the time, would you like to be a part 
of this, and help us choose the films 
for next year?” 

So I became the faculty advisor for 
the film program there, and then 
when I came to BYU, I was immedi- 
ately put on the film committee here 
as a representative for the College of 
Humanities. Within a couple of 
years, I became the director, which 
I've done for fifteen years now. 


How did International Cinema begin at 
BYU? 

I think International Cinema has 
been around for thirty or forty years, 
in one form or another. In 1970, it 
was coordinated so that instead of 
the French or German departments 
showing an occasional film, there 
would be one person who would 
coordinate all these language films, 
ina single program. They could also 


maybe find someone who would be 
willing to search out the films and 
know where to find them. 


How do you select films? 

I found that looking through all 
the dozens of catalogs was not 
enough. There were still other films, 
and other little companies that 
owned possibly only one or two 
films. (Sometimes they work right 
out of their house. Some lady in New 
York owns only three films.) Any- 
way, I knew there were other films 
and newer possibilities that I might 
find out about, so I started going to 
New York and visiting all these dis- 
tributors, and haunted the art film 


houses during the month of May }. 


every year. 

I did that for several years, and 
then, from 1981 on, I added Cannes. 
I can see over a hundred films there 
in two weeks, and these, of course, 
are considered the best from around 
the world. Cannes is considered the 
world’s greatest festival with 150 
films playing daily. 

People ask me, “How can you 
stand to watch eight films a day, 
from eight in the morning until 
midnight?” That’s not really the 
question. The question is, how can I 
stand to not go to the other 142 that 
are available that day? 

So I’m selective, and can usually 
come up with a wide variety of films 
that we'll bring here. I’ve been going 
to film festivals for the last ten years 
or so. I always hit the one in Park 
City, I always go to Cannes, and I 
have gone several times to Venice, to 
Toronto, and even to Hong Kong a 
couple of times. 

In 1987, I had a leave to go around 


please see Marshall on page16 
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Current Trends in 
Italian Literature 


by Cinzia Noble 
Italian Department 


Our age is filled with contradictions and hopes, a desire to improve our 
human and spiritual situation, despair for our loneliness even within a 
crowd, and an inability to reach a true understanding of our mission here 
on earth. This situation can be easily seen reflected in the literary works of 
20th century Italian authors. 

After the upheaval of the Second World War and the end of the Fascist 
regime, the Italian school of literature didn’t have a single common direc- 
tion: there was disillusionment and a lack of basic values. In the immediate 
post war period, the movement known as Neorealismo (New realism) de- 
nounced the damages caused. by Fascism and the war, and revealed the 
situation of deep poverty in the country. Thecinema had a great part in this 
movement; it had the enormous value of pointing out the problems, but 
somehow lacked the power to suggest a way of rebuilding and starting over. 
Alberto Moravia denounced the corruption of the upper classes, the lazi- 
ness and depravation into which they had fallen, but neither did he propose 
asolution. This was a literature which denounced the evils of the times, but 
it did not chart specific directions for the future writers or propose new 
strong values and goals.. 

The 1960s saw youth rebelling against old values, contesting and fighting 
a civilization that they felt hadn’t given them a solid foundation for their 
lives. 

In the seventies there was desperation and confusion, in an absurd 
universe where the youth could not act constructively, but only hateblindly 
in despair and without hope. This lasted a few dark years, in which 
terrorism and drugs were prevalent among the youth. 

Now, at the end of the eighties, are we seeing the end of the tunnel, or are 
we still without any hope? Italians do not have much faith in their govern- 
ment. Every few years, or even months, shifts in the relations within and 
between the political parties create a government crisis. Italy may be 
defined as a “partytocracy,” meaning that the political parties have all the 
power. The people are left victims of their bureaucracy. 

Then what do Italians have nowadays to be proud of, to cling to, in order 
to find their way in life? The small firms, often family-managed and located 
insmall towns of the provinces, are their strength. I believe that the province 
is the heart of the Italian future; it is where basic values can be rebuilt in an 
effort to rediscover the old roots. The province will find that which was not 
completely lost and can help now in looking for something new. 

Umberto Eco, native of Alessandria, in northern Italy, is now one of the 
leading Italian scholars and writers. A theoretician of sémiotics, he has 
abandoned the humanistic approach to criticism, favoring instead a linguis- 
tic approach, where the word itself is seen a a way of creating a new reality 
by its pure meaning. For example, the fatum, which in Latin means the 
destiny of man, is created through the speaking process, in Latin, fando, the 
activity of pronouncing or saying, from the verb for, fatus sum, fari. Fatum 
and fando have the same root as fas, meaning the word, the divine and 
absolute word, that which is sacred and a law unto itself. Making such 
etymological connections is a process of returning to our ancient roots, in 
order to rediscover ourselves today. 

Maybe this is not a literature for everybody, because it needs an histori- 
cal education and knowledge of the past. But certainly it gives us what we 
need: a feeling of continuity and security. Eco’s first novel, The Name of the 
Rose, was a best seller around the world for over three years. His latest, The 
Foucault Pendulum, is already at the top of the charts and has been translated 
into most modern languages. They are not easy to read, as they are filled 
with Eco’s encyclopedic knowledge. Yet they appeal to the general public, 
who search in them for a lost, yet found again, heritage. Each reader finds 
this heritage as he interprets the writing for himself. Eco offers an open 
book, an opera aperta, where many personal answers can be found. 

Piero Chiara, recently passed away, is another important figure in con- 
temporary literature. He was endowed with, as a critic said, “a vocation to 
narrate, or better, to tell, which today is without comparison; and so certain, 
so naive and direct, and demiurgic as Ariosto, as to seem a miracle in itself: 
in times when there is nothing that is not the reflection, the meditation, the 
mirror image of itself” (Baldacci, Chiara e Carpi , 134). 

Chiara was born in Luino, a small town on the eastern shore of Lake 
Maggiore, where he enjoyed provincial life—which became the protagonist 
of his works. This was his oasis of salvation, the only place where he could 
still think and act as he wanted, even in his youth and during Fascism. 

Chiara believes that narrative is the only spontaneous and eternal genre, 
coming to us through history, starting with Homer and Boccaccio, up 
through our modern days. It is life itself that the writer wants to narrate, 
human existence: a varied, multifaceted, absurd and mysterious life, gov- 
erned by chance and the particular destiny that happens to fall on each man. 
Heis a good-humored observer of reality, of a world that must be accepted 
without moral judgement, because we are all part of it. He wants to speak 
of a time when narrow-mindedness and Fascism suffocated people. He 
shows that eternity is felt in a little corner of the world, a small provincial 
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the world and interview film direc- 
tors for a book I’m doing, so I hit ten 
film festivals that year, which was re- 
ally a lot of fun—the San Francisco 
festival, the L. A. festival, the Chicago 
festival, and so on. I have not yet 
been to the Moscow Film Festival, but 
will go this July. 

I don’t havea big travel budget for 
International Cinema, but the way I 
travel I can stay very inexpensively, 
and eat inexpensively, and get by on 
very little, actually. My room at Can- 
nes averages about sixteen dollars a 
night, bed and breakfast, and then I 
survive on pizza and hotdogs— 
whatever's fast as I run from one 
movie to the next. 

But then] have to find out if they’re 
going to beavailable in America with 
English subtitles. (In France I see 
them mainly with French subtitles, 
and in Venice I see them with Italian 
subtitles.) 

Some of the best films I see are 
never purchased by an American 
distributor, so that’s frustrating. But 
we're starting now at International 
Cinema to bring in an occasional film 
directly from Finland itself. We may 
be doing this with Portugal this com- 
ing year, possibly Spain and Argen- 
tina, too. 

So I preview films in New York, 
and I preview them at the festivals, 
and now of course, we have the op- 
portunity to get some things on 
video, which helps—although I al- 
ways prefer the large screen. But 
video does offer an opportunity to 
see somethings that may not be avail- 


able otherwise. I guess I should put 
in a plug here for the Orem Library, 
which has the biggest and best col- 
lection of videos in Utah. 


What about your book? 

I got to do interviews with the 
leading film directors in several 
countries. Sayaijit Ray in India, Car- 
los Saura in Spain, Volker Schlon- 
dorff in Germany, Alain Resnais 
(who did Last Year at Marianbad 
andHiroshima’ Mon Amour) in 
France, Krystof Zanussi in Poland, 
BergmaninSweden,LinaWertmuller 
in Italy, Robert Altman in America, 
Alan Parker (who just did Missis- 
sippi Burning ) in England, along 
with Ridley Scott (who did The 
Duellists ). 

It was exciting to track these 
people down. You have to realize 
that they don’t have office hours, 
like nine to five, so you have to 
sometimes hunt them down on loca- 
tion. I spent a very interesting after- 
noon with Schlondorff while he was 
editing his last film. He and I would 
sit there, and as he would edit, I did 
the interview. That was great fun— 
and very informative. 

I had to chase Bergman around 
the world. It took me three trips to 
Sweden, and then I finally caught 
him in Venice with the five-hour 
version of Fanny and Alexander 
when he appeared at the Festival. 
That’s where I finally tracked him 
down. 

That book should be completed in 
the fall. I’m in the home stretch. 


KJQ welcomes in concert 


What will be happening to International 
Cinema in the future? 

We may be showing fewer films 
than the past few years, fewer films a 
week. That’s so we can spend more 
per film, and show the very newest 
films. Next year, for example, we'll 
be doing the grand prize winner at 
Cannes and the Academy Award 
winner for best foreign film, Pele the 
Conquerer. We'll also be showing the 
very highly praised Wings of Desire . 
And we'll be bringing back Jean de 
Florette and Manon of the Spring and 
Babette's Feast because of popular 
demand. We'll be showing some 
wonderful things like A Room With a 
View, and Boyfriends and Girlfriends . 

I think we will do less theme pro- 
grams, where there's a certain series 
with a theme. We've done Families 
in Films, Politics in Films—those 
kinds of things. I think we'll be doing 
less of a systematized, programatic 
kind of thing, and more just a lot of 
good films with no special reason 
why they’re thrown together, other 
than that they’re new and they're 
very good. I don’t want to be bound 
by a system that might keep us from 
showing some films that don’t fit a 
pattern we've set up. 

And we will try to make sure there 
are ample showings, so that no one 
gets turned away froma film. We're 
going to be watching that very 
closely. We'll continue the lectures 
on Wednesdays. The lectures are 
becoming more and more popular. 
In fact, next week, Tarkovsky week, 
we have a lecture every day. 


How do you feel about International 
Cinema at BYU? 

This is considered the most exten- 
sive, the largest foreign film pro- 
gram ona college campus. We want 
it certainly to be the biggest, but also 
the best. 

But what I love is to take a class of 
300 humanities students, and start 
sending them to foreign films on 
assignment. They grit their teeth, 
and they groan. They don’t want to 
have to read the subtitles. It takes 


them a few films, because at first 


they find these films quite strange 
and different. They don’t always 
end happily, and they’re often not 
only thought-provoking, but even 
disturbing. The themes are often 
upsetting, and not satisfying likethe 
usual thrillers or comedies they’re 
used to seeing. 

But it’s fun to see these students 
by the end of the semester when 
they ask where else they can see 
films like these. They’ll say they 
went to see something popular, and 
it seemed empty and trivial, and 
now they really feel that they want 
to see more foreign films, more art 
films. I love that. 


What about the future of film? 


I think that this reissue of Law- 
rence of Arabia may have an influ- 
ence on film. I think that to do a 
spectacle’ like that now would 
probably cost 100 million dollars, so 
that seems out of the question. But I 
think they’re going to get such re- 
sponse to Lawrence of Arabia, that 
people are going to want to want 
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bigger screens-and more beautiful, 
carefully composed shots, and more 
depth in character. think that movie 
is going to be as influential as any 
recent film. : 

Lawrence of Arabia will be followed 
by a reissue of Gone with the Wind, 
and that will be followed by a reissue 
of the black and white Olivier Wuth- 
ering Heights. It’s going to be a reve- 
lation I think, on what we've lost in 
film, as far as story line and charac- 
ters that you care about, charismatic 
actors. 

I think we get a little touch of that 
charisma in Tequila Sunrise. It’s not a 
big film in any way, but thecharisma 
is bigger than the film. I think that 
we've lost that a little. 

We've ‘certainly got the actors 
today; we've never had better ac- 
tors—people like Robert DeNiro, 
Meryl Streep, Dustin Hoffman, 
James Woods, Frederick Forrest, 
Richard Farnsworth. These are ma- 
jor actors that are almost going 
wasted. 

I think we're going to see some- 
thing happen here. Maybe it’s going 
to be time to back off from the_se- 
quels and the comedies. I think 
there’s a need now for films with 
more depth. I think of Spielberg, 
who made his name with a lot of 
special-effect spectacles and 
children’s movies, cartoon-type 
movies. When he did Empire of the 
Sun he began to show us what he 
could really do with the right mate- 
rial. There’s a adult Spielberg out 
there ready now to make someadult 
films that will be better than any- 
thing he’s done yet. 
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Poems by Sally T. Taylor 


English Department, from her collection, A 


Little Light at the Edge of Day. 


Desert Metamorphosis 


Through the body of centuries, 
the sharp-shrieked fuscous wind 
jars the solid bastions 

of the desert, 


shaping. 

Winter storms sting the sandsides, 
dissolving minerals, 

wearing away, 

the birthforms. 

Blocks collapse; 

naked layers show 

brown-baked tears, 

and swallows nest in the pitted cliff 
building new layers 

of guano and twigs 

to change, 


for an instant, 


the desolation. 


Bloom from page 14 

How does one go about finding a 
way to have one’s own mind? One 
possibility would be for philoso- 
phers to rule. That possibility, how- 
ever, seems never to have come to 
pass, and if it did, ruling would 
probably take so much time that phi- 
losophy would be impossible. 


Havinc, I BELIEVE CONVICTED BLOOM 
OF ADVOCATING INTENTIONAI deception 
by philosophy, particularly decep- 
tion about the good and about nihil- 
ism, it remains only to apply 
Bloom’s story about philosophy to 
his own work and, particularly, to 
this book. Bloom tells us he lives his 
life under the influence of the great- 
est books, particularly Plato’s Re- 
public (i.e. 381). He has a deserved 
reputation as a scholarly philoso- 
pher. He tells us that The Closing of 
the American Mind is a philosophy 
book (380). Given what Bloom has 


| sree 
Poems by Sally Taylor 


High Scorer at the Ladies’ 
Bowling League 


She wrinkles her cigarette 
In the empty coffee cup, 
Wipes the salty french fries 
Grease from her chins 

And undulates to the lane, 
Hips rolling like two fat 
Pigs in a double sack. 


Her ball hangs from her three 
Fingers like a bulbous growth. 
She cradles the ball, takes 
Three steps, and swings her 
Arm, pendulous flesh leaping, 
Clothing stretching at seams 
and gapping at midsection. 


_ The pins explode. 


It was great to be bowling again. 


The exercise was so good for her health. 


Haiku 


Winter on the marsh: 
chilly water mists around 
the crystalline reeds. 


said about the activity of philoso- 


phers, it must follow thatthis bookis @ 


a deception. 

Bloom would call it a gentle de- 
ception. He thinks he is merely fol- 
lowing in Plato’s footsteps.and offer- 
ing usa “noble lie” which will make 
society work and may prepare some 
of us to be philosophers. But he’s 
wrong, both in his interpretation of 
Plato’s noble lie and in his judgment 
that his deceptions are gentle. So- 
cially and politically, I see nothing 
gentle about chauvinism or racism 
or anti-democratic sentiments. 
Philosophically I see nothing gentle 
about false accusations and argu- 
ments by innuendo. Instead I see 
spiritual and intellectual and, there- 
fore, social violence left and right. 
Bloom’s book does philosophy a 
disservice. It does American univer- 
sities a disservice. It does American 
society a disservice. 


Italian from page 15 

town. Life has more flavor there 
than anywhere else, because the 
roots are there; events and emotions 
are remembered more deeply and 
enriched by memory. 

Memory is the most important 
ingredient of Chiara’s magic. 
Through it the provincial environ- 
ment come back to life: the gam- 
bling, love affairs and gossip that 
enliven it. The humorous and ironi- 
cal effects derive from a deep analy- 
sis of reality, from humanity’s com- 
mon weaknesses, and especially 
from the contradictions of human 
nature. No onecanescapethem, and 
Chiara wants to teach us how to ap- 
preciate life, to accept what we have, 
to recognize its meaning and not to 
throw life away. 

The Italian province is becoming 
more important not only in the 
north; Sicily too is now offering a 
new dimension in literature. It was 
in Sicily at the thirteenth-century 
court of Federico II, with the “Scuola 
Siciliana” that Italian literature got 
its start. Now we have a revival of 
literature on this island, where old 
traditions are brought back to life in 
a new perspective. 

One of the new authors is Stefano 
D’Arrigo. His long, single novel, 
Orcinus Orca, 1275 dense and heavy 
pages, is perhaps overwhelming for 
the average reader. It is long and 
wearisome reading that moves like 
the waves of the sea it tells about, 
filled with a reinvented vocabulary 
and an ample use of metaphors, 


_ Tepetitions, alliteration, antithesis 


and so on. His language is very 
peculiar and represents the renewal 
he desires to attain in his work. It is 
a hermetic language, with words 
taken from both dialect and literary 
language. He changes meanings 
from one context to another, using 
language according to his needs. 
Language, people and culture are 
felt together as a single entity. They 
are new and need to be discovered 


‘again. 


One critic said,”In D’ Arrigo there 
is always present, both in the con- 
cept and the word, something 
placed a little beyond, to where the 
page only leads. The word seems to 
live outside its common and usual 
borders, to overflow with natural 
power, to spread out, be altered, 
multiply itself playing as with a 
mirror, in a perspective that tends 
toward the infinite. Its exact peculi- 
arity and the precision of choices 


i le 


deal with the roots of the meaning, 
an unassailable back-land” (Marab- 
ini 81). 

D’Arrigo’s is a musical prose, but 
amusic with a disturbing, breathless 
and pressing rhythm. Again, in this 
prose the choice of words is ex- 
tremely important. When he talks 
about dolphins who destroy the 
fishermen’s nets and bring destruc- 
tion, poverty and hunger, he cannot 
use the word delfino. Delfino means 
the brother of man, and the Greek 
root reminds us of the security and 
rest of a maternal bosom: delphus. 
The related adelphos means brother, 
familiar, and therefore friendly and 
benign. It is as if the name itself, a 
sign full of meaning, determines the 
disposition of the animal that carries 
it. For D’Arrigo’s fishermen, then, 
this animal is a fera, a fierce and cruel 
beast that is wild and malignant 
because it brings death and destruc- 
tion. 

D’Arrigo recognizes the impor- 
tance of terminology, and convinces 
his reader that meaning and sound 
must go together, with an ontologi- 
cal relationship between being and 
doing. The linguistic aspect be- 
comes new matter. Therefore, we 
can rediscover our roots and find a 
new and fulfilling place in life 
through the knowledge of our tradi- 
tions. By going back to the etymol- 
ogy of the words that form our lan- 
guage, we can reveal a true and 
ancient meaning. 

Another Sicilian author following 
this trend is Giuseppe Rovella. He 
offers us a saga which renews the 
ritual and usages of an archaic peas- 
ant society. This society represents 
an already existing archetype, that 
sought by the most significant Sicil- 
ian writers, which seeks the ultimate 
and secret essence of life itself. He 
goes back toa simple society of farm- 
ers who never left their world of 
magic, myth and tales. His isa world 
not divided into life and death, but 
defined by continuity, eternity and 
reassurance, where men can even 
regain faith in a merciful and loving 
God, as Christ is. 

This is my message, a message of 
hope and faith. I see a new need for 
spiritual food among the latest Ital- 
ian writers. They have not yet found 
it, but some are searching. It is the 
only thing that can bring back a 
positive outlook for the future. 


Cinzia Noble is a native of Italy. She 
presently teaches Italian at BYU. 
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Gorbachev's Newspeak: 
Roses by Other Names 


by Donald K. Jarvis 
Russian and Slavic Languages 


New cultures and political systems always produce new vocabulary. 
Americans are a little wary of the whole business, because we connect the 
French Revolution’s wholesale renaming with its bloody excesses, and we 
remember George Orwell's deft parodies of Stalinist Russia’s cumbersome 
and deceptive neologisms in 1984 and Animal Farm. Despite Gorbachev's 
general popularity here, some Americans Raeriandee hc distrust the new 
vocabulary of his policies. 

However, we should understand that Stalin was trying to stick scientific 
and Western-sounding labels on the parts of an inhuman totalitarian system 
which Gorbachev is trying his best to humanize or dismantle. A lawyer by 
training, Gorbachev is trying to institute a rule of law in a country that has 
never really known the concept. He is borrowing right and left from the 
West, but has to make up terms acceptable to his Russophile constituencies. 

Assuming that most of us are familiar with the three mantras of perestroika 
(economic restructuring), glasnost (openness in communications), and de- 
mocratizatsia (democratization), let’s list a few other terms widely heard in 
the USSR today. 

In the economic sphere, the radical new concept is that economic units 
should produce more than they consume (!), and the buzzword for this is 
khozrashchet (say “hose-rah-SHOAT”), usually translated as “profit-mak- 
ing” or “self-sufficient.” Gorbachev wants to stimulate people to take risks 

by offering them much more economic freedom and reward: one of his main 
techniques for this is the cooperative (kooperativ), which most of us confuse 
with the old-fashioned collective farm (kolhoz). The overregulated collective 
farms are a signal failure, and while the jury is still out on the new coopera- 
tives, they seem to be making a place for themselves in the area of serviceand 
agriculture. 

In the domestic political sphere, Gorbachev's followers constantly deride 
the late Leonid Brezhnev for cynically adjusting the system to serve only the 
bureaucracy. The term stagnatsia (stagnation) is shorthand for the Brezhnev 


era and its ills. 
Intheinternational sphere, the Russian equivalent of the term detenteis out 


because of its connection with Brezhnev and because of some of the same 
reasons it is disliked in the West: duplicity, an expensive military build-up, 
and the Afghan debacle all went on in the name of detente. Gorbachev 
advocates global interdependence, learning from the West, and reliance on 
political negotiations rather than military means to achieve sufficient secu- 
rity: he calls that novoe myshlinie (new thinking). 

In the area of glasnost, an important new concept for Russia is that people 
have the right to peaceably assemble. In the past all Soviet organizations 
were directly controlled and usually subsidized by the government, but 
Gorbachev has allowed people to form private organizations with no gov- 
ernment financial help and little control. These new organizations are given 
a cumbersome Russian label which we usually translate as “informal” or 
“voluntary.” 

Among hundreds of these new organizations is a genealogical society in 
Leningrad. They will probably start calling it a family history society. 


by Paula Nielson 
Lee Library 


The Satanic Verses is a mixture of 
troubling fantasy, sharp commen- 
tary on the present socio-political 
world and intense exploration of 
faith. The book tells the story of two 
modern Muslim-raised Indians who 
join the world of the English in Lon- 
don and find themselves splintered 
by self-doubt, internal weaknesses 
and loss of faith. 

Using the medium of Islam, 
Rushdie paints a twisted series of 
stories drawn from the characters’ 
real lives, mirrored tales of fantasy 
lives and inner conflicts, colored by 
several dimensions of symbolism 
(historical, political, religious, 
philosophical, social, literary, psy- 
chological, etc.) merged into one 
earthy tale of lust, love, tragedy and 
man’s search for meaning. Through 
his characters Rushdie examines is- 
sues of death, faith, love, frailty, 
passion, prejudice, acculturation 
and the father-son combative rela- 
tionship in a creative fashion. 

A librarian’s desire to see freedom 
of expression safe-guarded, coupled 
with sensitivities to Islam and Is- 
lamic culture due to my long-time 
study of the Middle East, compelled 
me to read the book. I might add at 
this point that even with my love of 
things Middle Eastern this is not a 
bookI would haveattempted to read 
if it hadn’t been for the controversy. 
Before finding a copy (or a good 
book review) to inform and justify 
an opinion, I was struck as many 
have been, by the fervor of the Shi‘ite 
Muslim opposition to a book and an 
author, that would have remained 
otherwise obscure and unread. 

While discussing the ironic effect 
of attempted suppression, a journal- 
ist friend of mine remarked in jest 
that perhaps a secret pact had been 
made between the Indian-born 
Rushdie and the (conjectured) In- 
dian-parented Khomeini. 
Khomeini’s repudiation of the book 

would publicize it and guarantee 
monetary success (which success 
would perhaps filter back to 
Khomeini’s coffers). “Perhaps 
they’re even relatives,” my friend 
offered. Rushdie buries this theory 
of possible collusion within the 
pages of his novel, however, by at- 
tacking the Ayatollah through sym- 
‘bol, allegory, and pointed, inciden- 
tal comments on events and by a 
thinly veiled account of a modern 
day “Imam” intertwined in the story 
of Ayesha. 

The meaning of the title “the Sa- 
tanic Verses” is first introduced in 
the when Mahoud (representing the 
Prophet Muhammad) receives a 
new revelation from a holy angel 
who explains that Mahoud had been 
deceived when previously visited 
by an angel of evil who delivered 
Satanic verses (false revelation). The 
duplicity of the phrase is apparent 
later in the book. 


Donald K. Jarvis is a former dean of General Education, and presently serves as 
president of the American Council of Teachers of Russian. 
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Rushdie at times rambles in arush 
of disconnected thoughts exhibiting 
his affinity with his mentally-ill cen- 
tral character, Gibreel Farishta (the 
” Angel Gabriel”), a movie-star who 
becomes obsessed with his name- 


identity which was first assigned by — 


an adoring mother who died when 
he was a child. 

In fact, at times Rushdie makes the 
writing of Eugene Ionesco seem 
coherent. But among his meander- 
ings, areal talent can be seen, such as 
his description of the reduction of an 
18-hole golf course in Bombay to 9- 
holes with skyscrapers sprouting up 
from what had been the greenery 
“like tombstones marking the sites 
where the torn corpses of the old city 
lay ...” (p.12). 

Rushdie’s use of deeply symbolic 
names ties dramatically to an Islamic 
heritage, but many other named 
images relate, often very humor- 
ously, to characters and events out- 
side the world of religion. An ex- 
ample of this is the Indian film 
magnate D.W. Rama (bringing to 
mind D.W. Griffith, Hindi-style). 
There is, in fact, much humor found 
within spoken phrases and com- 
mentary, but this isoverwhelmed by 
a sense of fatalistic sadness oozing 
from the pages. 

Much has been said about the 
book’s attack on Islam and on holy 
images. I would venture a guess that 
what really bothers the Ayatollah is 
to see himself revealed and paro- 
died. Most of the Islamic images 
used provide a useful metaphor in 
the story Rushdie weaves, and are 


used with skill and purpose. While - 


the main characters in the novel have 
either lost their faith in God or be- 
come irrationally obsessed with reli- 
gious images, the book is not wholly 
against religion or against those who 
hold to their faith. 

The reader has a strong feeling to- 
wards the end of the book that those 
who are faithless cannot share in the 


"experience of the faithful, and can 


therefore never know for certain if 
religious experiences are real or 
imagined. Rushdie in the end is not 
totally without respect for religion, 
not is he closed to the possibilities of 
real communication with spiritual 
beings, but he does appear as a disil- 
lusioned skeptic who has rejected 
the religion of his heritage. 

As holy namesare applied to non- 
holy creatures by Rushdie, there is 
no doubt that these characters do not 
equal their namesakes, but are con- 
nected in their opposition to the holy 
characters. While the comparisons 


reveal Rushdie’s lack of faith in reli- — 


gion, the use of the names and im- 
ages of religious characters does not 
seem blasphemous in the context of 
the stories and considering 
Rushdie’s objectives. The important 
point to be made in most of these 
extractions is the tension between 
the religious ideal and the human 
reality. 

The press mentioned a controver- 


‘book I would have selected to read 
_for entertainment or education out- 


‘that was refreshing, even while 
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Salman Rushdie, The 
Satanic Verses & Islam 


sial narrative involving the wives of 
the Prophet Muhammad and the 
theme of prostitution. The passage 
in the book clearly shows 
Muhammad's wives as pious and 
different from the group of prosti- 
tutes who adopt their names. A 
brothel in Mecca that remained ac- 
tive during tl e early days of forced 
submission to Islam began to flour- 
ish when its women took on the 
identities of the Prophet's wives ina 
twisted, wicked joke that enticed the 
the more corrupt inhabitants of 
Mecca, as yet only partially con- 
verted. | 

The holy wives are blasphemed 
by the perverse characters in 
Rushdie’s tale, but not by Rushdie, 
since the reader does not project the 
evil of the characters upon the 
saintly figures. While Rushdie’s 
story is base, it is not really disre- 
spectful of things sacred, only of the 
human condition, and never uses 
the images of a Supreme Being in his 
exposition of faith. 

In my view, what would be offen- 
sive to a Muslim believer reading 
this book is the skillful blending of 
historical events and wild fantasy. 
This mixing could be dangerous for — 
those who are not familiar with Is- _ 
lamic history, as they would not — 
know where the fact ends and the — 
fiction begins, resulting in a warped 
idea of the events Surrounding, the 
founding of Islam. 

An uninformed reader could en- 
counter factual parts of the stories — 
and then assume some of the unveri- 
fied fantasy to also be historical, and — 
thus some background in Islamic : 
history and theology is needed to 
fully understand and appreciate 
Rushdie’s work. 

For this reason, as well as the fact _ 
that the “Islamic” fantasy was cre- 
ated by an apostate, apostasy being a 
capital offense, the Muslim fervor 
over banning the book is under- 
standable. 

While this was not the type of 


side of the controversy, I found it 
both entertaining and educational. 
Not only was it full of Indian-Mus- 
lim cultural images, butthestyleand 
tone of Rushdie’s writing reflected 
an Eastern insight and perspective 


being overpoweringly melancholic. 
The strong sexuality involved some- 
how did not seem exploitative, but 
expressed the mind and actions of 
very real Indian-English characters, 
particularly revealing the male per- 
sona. Salman Rushdie is not without 
talent in the expression of high 
emotion posing painful questions, 
and in the fashioning of hauntin 
characters with whom we share our 
weaknesses and desperate desires. 


Paula Nielson is working on a Ph.D. in 
Middle East Studies—Anthropology at 
the University of Utah. 
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Jeanne Lundberg has an MFA in painting and sculpture from BYU, and teaches part-time at BYU and UVCC. 
Royden Card has an MFA in printmaking from BYU, where he teaches part-time. 
Joseph Bennion has an MFA in ceramics from BYU, where he teaches part-time, as well as running a pottery in Spring City, Utah. 
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Wednesday, April 12 

Lecture: 

‘Athletes: Use and Misuse of Drugs,” Dr. 
Noolley, Substance Abuse and Stress Aware- 
ness Week, 375 ELWC, 12:00 noon 

Theatre: 

‘The Hasty Heart,” Hale Center Theatre, 8:00 
‘Noises Off," Pardoe Drama Theatre, HFAC, 7:30 
a.m., Tickets: $4.00 w/I.D., 378-3875 

‘1102 And 1103,” (comedy), Salt Lake Acting 
Company, 7:30 p.m. 

Film: 

International Cinema: 

Lecture on “The Sacrifice,” 3:15 p.m. 

‘The Sacrifice,” 3:45 p.m. 

‘Nostalghia,” 6:30 p.m. 

Stalker,” 8:45 p.m. 

Music: 

Songwriters’ Showcase, 7:30 p.m., Madsen 
Recital Hall, HFAC, Free! 

Dance: 

Theatre Ballet Showcase, 185 RB, 7:30 p.m., 
Tickets: $3.00 w/ |.D., at the door or 378-5086 


wes Thursday, April 13 


Lecture: 

‘Substances: A Pseudo Fix for the Management 
of Stress,” Dr. Buckner, Substance Abuse and 
Stress Awareness Week, 347 ELWC, 11:00 a.m. 
Planetarium Faculty Lecture, “Telling Time by the 
Stars,” H. Kimball Hansen, 492 ESC, 7:30 p.m., 
Admission: $1.00 

The Future of Nuclear Power,” science discus- 
ion, 7:30 p.m., 321 MSRB 

“‘heatre: 

The Hasty Heart,” Hale Center Theatre, 8:00 
1102 And 1103,” (comedy), Salt Lake Acting 
‘ompany, 7:30 p.m. 

Noises Off,” Pardoe Drama Theatre, HFAC, 7:30 
.m., Tickets: $4.00 w/I.D., 378-3875 

)thello,” Babcock Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 

ilm: 

ternational Cinema: 

ecture on “Nosialghia,” 3:15 p.m. 

Nostalghia,” 3:45 p.m. 

Stalker,” 6:00 p.m. 

he Sacrifice,” 9:00 p.m. 

lusic: 

YU's Combined Choruses performing Duruflay's 
equiem,” 7:30 p.m., de Jong Concert Hall, 
FAC, Tickets: 378-7444 

ance: 

heatre Ballet Showcase, 185 RB, 7:30 p.m., 
ckets: at the door or 378-5086 


riday, April 14 

ecture: 

Aanaging Stress and Staying Healthy,” Dr. 

obert Lutz, Substance Abuse and Stress 

wareness Week, 378 ELWC, 2:00 p.m. 

neatre: 

he Sunshine Boys,” Backstage Dinner Theatre, 

00 p.m. 

amily Portrait,” Valley Center Playhouse, 8:00 
S Wagon,” City Rep, 7:30 p.m. 

11103," (comedy), Salt Lake Acting 

‘, 8:00 p.m. 

ff," Pardoe Drama Theatre, HFAC, 7:30 

n., ets: $4.00 wW/.D., 378-3875 

'y Heart," Hale Center Theatre, 8:00 

thei * Babcock Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 
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Film: 

International Cinema: 

Lecture on “Stalker,” 3:15 p.m. 

“Stalker,” 3:45 p.m. 

‘The Sacrifice,” 6:45 p.m. 

“Nostalghia,” 9:30 p.m. 

Film Society: 

214 Crabtree Tech. Bidg. 

‘The Parent Trap,” 7:00 & 9:30 p.m., $1.00 w/I.D. 
Music: 

BYU Combined Choirs perform Duruflay’s 
“Requiem,” , de Jong Concert Hall,7:30 p.m. 
HFAC, Tickets: 378-7444 


Temple Square Concert Series: Lawrence Green, 


Classical guitar, Assembly Hall, SLC, 7:30 p.m., 
Free! 

Dance: 

BYU Ballroom Dance Company International 
Ball, ELWC Ballroom, 6:30 p.m., Tickets: $4.00 - 
$9.00, 378-4623, or 378-2110 

Theatre Ballet Showcase, 185 RB, 7:30 p.m., 
Tickets: at the door or 378-5086 

Ririe - Woodbury Dance Company performs with 
the Utah Symphony, Symphony Hall, 10:00 a.m. 
& 11:30 a.m., Tickets: $4.00, 533-6407 


Saturday, April 15 

Theatre: 

“Noises Off,” Pardoe Drama Theatre, HFAC, 7:30 
p.m., Tickets: $4.00 w/I.D., 378-3875 

“1102 And 1103,” (comedy), Salt Lake Acting 
Company, 8:00 p.m. 

“The Star Wagon,” City Rep, 7:30 p.m. 

‘The Sunshine Boys,” Backstage Dinner Theatre, 
6:00 p.m. 

“The Hasty Heart,” Hale Center Theatre, 8:00 
“Family Portrait,” Valley Center Playhouse, 8:00 
“Othello,” Babcock Theatre, 2:00 & 8:00 

Film: 

Intemational Cinema: 

“Nostalgia,” 3:00 p.m. 

“Stalker,” 5:15 p.m. 

‘The Sacrifice,” 8:15 p.m. 

Film Society 

214 Crabtree Tech. Bidg. 

‘The Parent Trap,” 7:00 & 9:30 p.m., $1.00 w/I.D. 
Music: 

BYU's Combined Choruses & Philharmonic 
Orchestra performing Duruflay’s “Requiem,” 7:30 
p.m., Tabernacle, Temple Square 

Utah Symphony does Dixieland, Ragtime, Big 
Band, and Jazz highlights, Symphony Hall, 8:00 
p.m., Tickets: 533-6507 : 
Westminster College Choir performs sacred and 
secular works from the 1600’s - present; Gore 
Auditorium, Westminster College, 1840 S. 1300 
E., SLC, Free! Info: 488-4112 

Dance: 

BYU Ballroom Dance Company International 
Ball, ELWC Ballroom, 6:30 p.m., Tickets: $4.00 - 
$9.00, 378-4623, or 378-2110 


Monday, April 17 

Theatre: 

‘The Sunshine Boys,” Backstage Dinner Theatre, 
6:00 p.m. 

“The Hasty Heart,” Hale Center Theatre, 8:00 
“Family Portrait,” Valley Center Playhouse, 8:00 
Music: 

Utah Symphony does Dixieland, Ragtime, Big 


Band, and Jazz highlights, Kent Concert Hall, 
USU, Logan, Info: 750-1657 


Tuesday, April 18 

Last Day of Classes! 

Lecture: 

Entrepreneur Lecture Series, “Managing Your 
Personal Balance Sheet,” Sharon Hendrickson, 
President, CLR-COM, 710 TNRB, 2:00 & 4:00 
Music: 

University Chorale, de Jong Concert Hall, HFAC, 
7:30 p.m., Free! 

Group for New Music, Madsen Recital Hall, 
HFAC, 7:30 p.m., Free! : 


Wednesday, April 19 

Theatre: 

“1102 And 1103,” (comedy), Salt Lake Acting 
Company, 7:30 p.m. 


Thursday, April 20 

Theatre: 

“A Spring to Remember,” Hale Center Theatre, 
8:00 p.m. 

“Taking Steps,” New Shakespeare Players, 8:00 
“1102 And 1103,” (comedy), Salt Lake Acting 
Company, 7:30 p.m. 

Music: 

Midge Ure in Concert! Kingsbury Hall, SLC, 8:00 
p.m. Tickets: $14.00, Kingsbury Hall, Salt 
Palace, and all Smith's Tix outlets. 


Friday, April 21 

Theatre: 

“A Spring to Remember,” Hale Center Theatre, 
8:00 p.m. 


‘The Sunshine Boys,” Backstage Dinner Theatre, 


6:00 p.m. 

‘The Star Wagon,” City Rep, 7:30 p.m. 

“1102 And 1103,” (comedy), Salt Lake Acting 
Company, 8:00 p.m. 

“Taking Steps,” New Shakespeare Players, 8:00 
“Social Security," The Egyptian Theatre, 8:00 
“Family Portrait,” Valley Center Playhouse, 8:00 
Music: 

Utah Symphony, Symphony Hall, Brahms, 
Mozart, Barber, Bernstein, 8:00 p.m. 
Temple Square Concert Series: 

Utah Valley Chorale & Voices West in a tribute to 
Randall Thompson, cee Hall, SLC, 7:30 
p.m., Free! 

Mormon Youth Symphony & Chorus Spring 
Concert, Nancy Marriott, quest soloist, Taber- 
nacle, SLC, 8:00 p:m., Free! 

“Jazz Ambassadors of the U.S. Army Field Band” 
Concert, Mountain View H.S. auditorium, 645 


3603 

Dance: 

Iso Dance Theatre and The Bobs a capella rock 
group (doo-wop, scat singing, soul, Broadway, 
cabaret, and rock & roll), Capitol Theatre, 8:00 
p.m., Tickets: 533-5635 


Saturday, April 22 

Good Luck in finals! 

Theatre: 

“The Sunshine Boys,” Backstage Dinner Theatre, 
6:00 p.m. 

“A Spring to Remember,” Hale Center Theatre, 


West Center, Orem, 7:30 p.m., Free! Info: 226- 


+) a 


Editor’s Choices: 

The Tarkovsky Festival at International Cinemé 
through Sat. April 15; see days for times 

BYU’s Combined Choruses performing ~ 
Duruflay’s “Requiem,” Thurs. & Fr., April 13 & 14 
in the de Jong Concert Hall, Sat. April 15 at 
Temple Square 

Theatre Ballet Showcase, Thurs. & Fri. April 1 
& 14, 185 RB, 7:30 p.m. 

Utah Symphony does Dixieland, Ragtime, Big 
Band, and Jazz highights, Mon. April 17, Sym- 


Week, see days for times & places 


Theatre Guide 
Pioneer Memorial Theatre Babcock Theatre, 
300 S. University, SLC, plays Mon.-Sat., 8:00 
p.m., Tickets: $9.00-$18.50, 581-6961 
Babcock Theatre, 300 S. University, SLC, 
plays Mon.-Sat., 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $5.00- 
$6.00, 581-6961 
Hale Center Theatre, 2801 South Main, SLC, 
plays Mon., Thurs.-Sat., 8:00 p.m., Tickets: 
Mon. $4.00, Thurs. $5.00, Fri, & Sat. $6.00, 
484-9257 
Salt Lake Repertory Theatre (City Rep), 148 
S. Main, SLC, 7:30 p.m., Tickets: $6.00 - 
$10.00, 532-6000 ! 
Valley Center Playhouse, Lindon, 780 N. 200 
E.., Fri., Sat. & Mon., 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $3.00 
wilD., 785-2217 
Symphony Hall, 123 W. South Temple, SLC, 
all concerts 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $9.00-$27.00, 
Student $4.00, 533-6407 
Capitol Theatre, 50 W. 200 S., SLC, Tickets: 
533-6494 ’ 
Backstage Dinner Theatre, 65 N. University 
Ave., Dinner 6:00 p.m., Theatre 7:30 p.m., 
Tickets: $15.00, 377-6905 
Salt Lake Acting Company, 168 W. 5ih N., 
SLC, Wed. - Sat., Tickets: 363-0525 
The Egyptian Theatre, Main Street, Park City, 
8:00 p.m., Tickets: $8.00, 649-9371 
The New Shakespeare Players, Walker Hall 
on the Westminster College Campus, 1850 S. — 
1300 E., Tickets: $4.50 - $7.00, 538-6520 


Substance Abuse and 
Stress Awareness Week 
Wed. April 12: “Athletes: Use and Misuse of 
Drugs,” Dr. Woolley, 375 ELWC, 12:00 noon 
Thurs. April 14: “Substances: A Pseudo Fix for 


{|the Management of Stress,” Dr. Buckner, 347 


ELWC, 11:00 a.m. 
Fri. April 15: “Managing Stress and Staying 
Healthy,” Dr. Robert Lutz, 378 ELWC, 2:00 


Art: 
Best of BYU Students Exhibit 
Exhibits in the B.F. Larsen Gallery open daily 


daily (except Sunday, naturally) 
Sponsored by the Monte L. Bean Life Science 
Museum and the Utah Taixdermists Associa- 


8:00 p.m. 

“1102 And 1103,” (comedy), Salt Lake Acting 
Company, 8:00 p.m. 

“The Star Wagon,” City Rep, 7:30 p.m. 

“Social Security,” The Egyptian Theatre, 8:00 
‘Taking Steps,” New Shakespeare Players, 8:00 
“Family Portrait,” Valley Center Playhouse, 8:00 
Music: 

Utah Symphony, Symphony Hall, Brahms, 
Mozart, Barber, Bemstein, 8:00 p.m. 

Temple Square Concert Series: Louise Trotter, 
Selb fo Hall, Bor: Tie ‘hed 


